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Va HE death of Sir Wilfrid Lawson naturally leads one to 
cast an eye back over the last two or three generations 
in order to call to mind what part has been played by 
humour in the conduct of English affairs. During the 
ascendancy of Mr. Gladstone it was not much in 

favour. Mr. Gladstone himself possessed a sombre and earnest 

character that was not calculated to encouraze playfulness. 

His great antagonist, Lord Beaconsfield, undoubtedly possessed 

wit of the keenest and brightest kind; but it did not find expres- 

sion in that playfulness which we usually associate with the idea 
of humour. We always seem to see in him the ardent, red-hot 
intellect playing upon a soul as coldasice. ‘here seemed to be 
deliberation and purpose in every step that he took. On 
that celebrated occasion, for instance, when, after one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s most vehement and fiery pieces of oratory, 
he declared his thankfulness that there was a_ table 
between him and the speaker, his object was probably 
less to raise a laugh than to reduce to ridicule the indignant 
periods of the great orator opposed to him. Needless to say, he 
succeeded more brilliantly than he could possibly have done by 
the most trenchant argument. There is wit enough and to spare 
in the personalities with which he assailed Sir Robert Peel, and 
itis wit that seldom gives rise to a laugh. Paimerston, like 

Melbourne, had a genuine humour that was greatly relished in 

the country. Coming nearer to our own times, it seems to us 

that appreciation of humour has rather increased in the House 
of Commons. The present Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman, is more renowned outside the House of Commons 

than within it for a characteristic Scottish ‘* wut,’ which is as 

different as possible from the wit of Mr. A. J. Balfour. 

The latter possesses a mind like a Sheffield blade, that delights 

in fine distinctions, and his retorts strike home like thrusts from 

a poniard. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, under the oppres- 

sion of office, tends to become slightly ponderous; but, when 

relieved of responsibility, bis natural love of fun and ‘“* pawkiness ” 
renders him a delightful guest at table. On a few occasions he 
has allowed the House of Commons to obtain just a glimpse of 
this part of his character. One cannot help regretting that he 
does not do so oftener. His leadership would not in any way 
suffer from a little more mingling of the chaff of life with its 
wheat. On the bench beside him there is at least one member 
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cf the Government who promises to keep up the old traditions of 
pleasantry. Mr. Lewis Harcourt has scarcely made a speech in 
the present House of Commons that was not adorned with quips 
and cranks, and some of his friends who are best aware of the 
great talents he possesses have professed themselves solicitous 
lest he should sink into the position of being looked upon 
as a mere jester. We do not think that is likely. His 
father, Sir William Harcourt, could at times be one of the 
most amusing speakers that ever rose in Westminster; but 
no one ever dreamed of denying that he was a most serious and 
thoughtful politician. It is one of the problems that a man 
gifted with a pretty wit has to solve. In this country purpose is 
valued more than anything else, and he who sets out with a 
definite aim, and works steadily towards it, is sure of gaining 
honour in the end when the direction and definiteness of his 
motive are thoroughly well known. He may be as playful in 
his manner as he pleases: no one will put him down as a mere 
jester, or think the less of him because of the smile that plays 
upon his lips. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s example affords as good testimony 
to the truth of this as can be wished. He never wavered 
in the slightest in his advocacy of teetotal principles. These 
were by no means popular, as is shown by the fact that he 
was not able to get any important reform passed by the House 
of Commons; yet his love of a joke never for a moment interfered 
with the general belief of his seriousness; in fact, he was respected 
all the more because he preferred to take controversy cheerfully 
and brightly, and now that he is dead people are beginning to 
see why it was that he was such a stern enemy of the publican. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord, and no doubt in his 
early days he had seen those who loved the same pastime as 
himself enjoying the “ pleasures of the table” to an extent that 
can scarcely commend itself to the average intelligence. But he, 
it must be admitted, used wit and humour for the furtherance of 
his cause. Hedid not love them as much, for instance, as the late 
Frank Lockwood did. There is no doubt that he prized 
a jest above almost everythirig. Alike when he was engaged at 
the Bar or in debate in the House of Commons his mind was 
equally quick to seize the ludicrous elements of any situation that 
was presented before him. It is impossible to estimate the good 
that a man like Lockwood accomplishes. There is ncthing more 
humanising than laughter and a clever sketch ; a happy phrase or 
a neat retort will often add just that element of sweetness to a 
controversy that alleviates the bitterness of antagonism. It is 
curious that the Labour members do not, as a rule, develop 
this side of their character in the House of Commons. The 
majority of them take life very seriously indeed, though weare glad 
to notice that one or two take pleasure in dwelling on its lighter 
aspects. Perhaps when they come to be more at home at 
\Vestminster than they areat the present moment they will learn 
that the effective advocacy of a cause does not wholly depend 
upon solemnity of manner, and that a jest or a quip is the very 
salt of argument. 

The House of Lords, as is perhaps natural, has produced 
many humorists. The late Lord Salisbury, who is described by 
Disraeli as a master of flouts and gibes and sneers, possessed in 
reality an extremely genial nature, and many of his sarcasms 
that seem to be extremely biting when read in cold print, were 
delivered in a manner that showed that the author of them 
delighted in word-fence but bore no ill-will. His epigrams 
were as good-natured as the caricatures of Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould, and that is saying a good deal. The caricaturist is the 
humorist in biack and white. We have known many whose 
career was spoiled by an access of blind partisanship; but the 
career of Carruthers Gould shows that effectiveness in this 
department of art is more surely gained by good-natured 
tolerance than by continually aiming at stinging pictures. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, whatever his merits or demerits, is 
entitled at least to the credit of always enjoying a joke, is 
known to be extremely interested in the caricatures that appear 
of him, and that is in itself the best testimony that could be 
offered to the artist's sense of humour. We can only wish it 
were more widely shared by others who take part, directly or 
indirectly, in the conduct of public affairs. With the advance of 
intelligence, it is becoming recognised more and more that 
friendly consultation, and the consideration it leads to, are 
factors far more potent in producing reform than are the 
tirades of zealots. The more that is understood, the more the 
sense of humour is bound to come into the management of 
public affairs. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“> UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. William 
( Sitwell. Mrs. Sitwell is the daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Sidney Meade, and her marriage to Colonel W. 
H. Sitwell, D.S.O., of Barmoor Castle, Northumberland, took 
place in 1902. 
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HE mimic war in which the fleets of the “Red” and 
‘‘ Blue” Powers have been contending for the command 
of the seas came to an end on Monday at noon, and 
for nearly twenty-four hours it was supposed that the 
“Blues” had been victorious. That this should have 
been the case was entirely in accord with the scheme of the 
Manceuvres, which, although primarily intended to throw light 
upon the efficacy or otherwise of our arrangenients for the pro- 
tection of commerce, had a secondary object, and this of a 
psychological nature. The notion was to estimate, if possible, 
the disturbance which would be created in political and commercial 
circles by the action of the enemy, and its result translated into 
orders to the defending Admiral. The “‘ Red” force represented 
that of this country, the ‘“‘ Blue” an enemy, and the relative 
strength of the two fleets was as that of this nation to the next 
strongest Naval Power. On the declaration of war the “ Blue” 
squadrons swept down upon the stream of commerce flowing 
across the Bay of Biscay, and were promptly followed by the 
“Red” defenders, when Admiral May, commanding the ‘ Blue” 
battle fleet, doubled back, and, evading his pursuers, appeared in 
the Channel. 


No sooner did he arrive in the Channel than he despatched 
telegrams to the King, the Prime Minister, the Admiralty, and 
various other authorities proclaiming that he had obtained the 
command of the sea, and was about to levy penalties upon the 
coast towns of the United Kingdom. Of course his intention 
was, in accordance with the rules of the game, to throw the 
country into a panic, hoping thereby that instruction might be 
sent to his opponent which would paralyse his action and 
possibly open a chance to the enemy to do still greater damage. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that Admiral May could have 
brought off his coup with success. In the first place, he was 
never lost sight of by a strong force of “Red” cruisers, 
which hovered continually on his flanks. And_ secondly, 
Admiral Wilson, with a superior force of ‘‘ Red” battleships, was 
following closely, and must have brought him to action had he 
stopped anywhere to carry out his threat. The most obvious 
lesson of the war, then, is that had we been engaged in a struggle 
with two Naval Powers instead of one it is conceivable that the 
additional force placed at Admiral May’s disposal would have 
given him atleast a temporary success. Moral: This is no time 
to diminish our ship-building programme. 





Englishmen seldom fail te show a liking for men who devote 
themselves to the propagation of a principle, and who give up 
the greater part of their life to it. This was the case with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, whose death took place on Sunday at his 
London residence. It can scarcely be said that he made much 
progress with his propagandum. His most cherished principle 
was that alcohol in any shape or form was poison, and that it 
should not be sold except at the chemist’s. Perhaps the very 
extremeness of his opinions kept them from prevailing. At any 
rate, the sale of drink is as little restricted now as it was in 1857, 
when Sir Wilfrid Lawson entered Parliament. On the other 
hand, it may be in some measure due to his teaching that the 
national drink bill for several years past has shown a tendency 
to diminish. It is certainly devoutly to be wished that people 
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should restrict their appetite for alcoholic beverages, not because 
they fear an Act of Parliament, but because of their growing 
intelligence. 


This is neither the time nor the place, however, to discuss 
the principles that were held by Sir Wilirid Lawson. His chief 
title to distinction lay in the manner in which he presented them. 
The Liberal Party, even though the late Sydney Smith and 
Sir Frank Lockwood and Sir William Harcourt belonged to it, 
has not been highly productive in humorists. It seems to be 
more attractive to the ultra-serious fad-monger than to the 
laughing philosopher. All the more grateful then ought we to 
be because Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as well as being a reformer of 
the most earnest type, was also gifted with wit and cleverness. 
His good-natured rhymes very often relieved the discussion in 
the House of Commons of disagreeable tension, while his 
repartees frequentiy succeeded in bringing smiles to faces that 
before had been tense with the bitterness of debate. It is no 
reproach to say that he wore the cap and bells, because all knew 
that behind the jester’s mask lay the reformer’s high and serious 
purpose. 


The oldest of our old men has passed away in the person of 
Manuel Garcia, who died in his sleep on Sunday last at the great 
age of 1o1. Many whom he taught have by this time passed 
into history. When he was born Haydn was still living. 
Beethoven was a young man of thirty-seven. Schubert 
was a boy of eight and Weber a young man of twenty, 
while Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Verdi, Wagner, 
and Brahms were still unborn. He was the teacher of Jenny 
Lind, so that he may be said to have seen generations of singing 
people float past him. He was born, as it were, to the profession 
of music, his father having been eminent before him, and 
his sister, Mme. Malibran, being famous in her day. But it 
is curious to reflect how this man, who lived so far beyond the 
ordinary limits of human life, was in his early years very weakly in 
constitution, so that he could not stand the pressure of the life of 
a professional singer, but was forced to take to teaching on 
account of his health. The fact reminds us of the jocular remark 
of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, that if you wish to live toa 
patriarchal age the best preparation is to get an incurable disease 
before thirty. Garcia’s career was a very fine one. He was 
devoted to his calling, and had the distinction of inventing the 
laryngoscope, which was the outcome of his concentrated thinking 
about his art. His pupils and friends all loved him, as was 
abundantly proved by the celebration of his centenary. To so 
long a life a beautiful and suitable ending came when he departed 
painlessly from a sleep to a sleep that is dreamless and unending. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 
I see in dreams a wondrous land 
Of lotus flowers, 
Where, midst the cypress, lilies stand 
Through twilight hours. 
Where there are moon, and stars, and night, 
And things that rest, 
But never any morning light 
On any breast. 
And there Death’s hidden treasure gleams 
The Silver Sleep— 
I hold it only in my dreams 
And wake to weep. 
MABEL LEIGH. 


On a beautiful spot in the grounds of Warwick Castle—a 
large lawn, flanked by the river Avon on the left, noble trees 
and bushes on the right, and leading at the back to a long and 
gently-sloping avenue, known as the Foxes’ Parlour—there is 
taking place this week such a spectacle of outdoor pageantry as 
England, we suspect, has not seen since the nymphs and shep- 
herds greeted Queen Elizabeth on her famous vis't to the Earl of 
Leicester at Kenilworth. Mr. L. W. Parkes, the inventor, author, 
and master of the pageant, has had some 2,000 years of history and 
legend to draw on, from the accession to the throne of Caradoc, 
or Caractacus, son of Kymbeline, to the present day, when the 
mother city of Warwick can point to fourteen daughters beyond 
the seas, all of whom appear grouped round their mother. The 
eleven episodes showed the conquest of the Picts and Scots by the 
Britons; the establishment of Christianity and of schools by 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great; the rise and fall of 
Piers Gaveston; the chances and changes of the Wars of the 
Roses; Elizabeth, in all her glory, arriving in a splendid coach, and 
departing in a still more splendid sixteen-oared barge down the 
waters of the historic Avon; William Shakespeare, introduced, 
by a pretty fiction, as a boy of nine; the proclamation of Lady 
Jane Grey; these and many other scenes of local interest and 
legendary lore, such as the story of the great Guy and the Lady 
Phyllis and the Dun Cow, and the mythical origin of the 
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Warwick escutcheons —the Bear and the Ragged Staff—are 
displayed with a splendour and compieteness that mark an epoch 
in pageantry. 

The individual actors and actresses do wonders in over- 
coming the difficulties of speaking in so vast an outdoor space, 
and the scenes are acted with the greatest spirit and effect ; but 
it is the spectacle of the vast crowd of 2,000 performers that 
makes the leading feature of the production. For more than a 
year, all Warwick, rich and poor, have been at work on the 
arrangements, making the dresses and properties, allotting the 
parts, building the coach, the barge, and the thrones; and the 
result is a sumptuous exhibition, a feast for the eye, and a 
performance that goes without a hitch from start to finish. A 
quarter of a mile away, at the far end of the Foxes’ Parlour, a body 
of mounted knights with banners and gleaming armour is seen 
winding slowly forward in the sunshine; from the left comes a 
king or a queen in state, a procession of ecclesiastics, or a motley 
crowd of townslolk in bright array. They all reach the right spot at 
the exact minute—partly because they have worked at it till they 
know precisely how long it will take, and partly because, perched 
in a sort of conning-tower on the roof of the huge grand stand, is 
the Master, the Napoleon, or rather the Moltke, of the Pageant, 
surrounded with electric buttons that can send calls to the furthest 
spot among the woods where the performers are waiting, and 
armed with flags which can set 500 people on the move at once. 
And when all the 2,000 are gathered together for the final 
tableau, and, after the National Anthem has been sung, begin to 
wheel away out of sight till only little William Shakespeare is 
left to kiss his hand to the audience, a token that all is over, the 
spectacle is superb. The names of the performers are kept 
secret, and rightly, since they take part not for their own glory, 
but for the glory of their county town; but everybody who was 
anybody, and everybody who was nobody, was engaged, and all 
contributed to the success of a magnificent entertainment. 

Very few people remember having seen the flowers of the 
elder tree in such beautiful profusion as they exhibit at the 
moment. In some parts of the country hedges are as white with 
them as they were with hawthorn a month ago. The elder 
used to be very much more prized than it is to-day. It was the 
bower tree of the old Scottish mansion, and was cultivated partly 
for the beauty of its flowers and still more for the sake of the 
wine made from its berries. Like a great many other home- 
grown products this has passed out of fashion, and there are 
very few places indeed at which even an old-fashioned farmer’s 
wife can now produce a bottle of elderberry wine for the refresh- 
ment of her visitors. We know one or two, however, who have 
not yet lost the art of making it, and the quality of the beverage 
is so fine as to make one wonder that it should be neglected. If 
the promise now held out should be fulfilled in autumn bya 
crop of berries commensurate with the splendid display of 
flowers, an unrivalled opportunity will be afforded for reviving the 
art of making elderberry wine. 

No doubt both in the interests of the agriculturist and of the 
angler we were in need of the deluge which fell over a great 
part of England on the night of June 28th; but no doubt, also, 
it could hardly have chosen a less fortunate moment to arrive, 
both for the farmer and for the sportsman. The moment was 
one at which a great deal of hay must have been lying out, 
newly cut, or must have been standing ripe for the cutting—in 
which latter case the downfall must have laid it so flat that its 
cutting must have been most troublesome—and it was also the 
moment at which there were perhaps more young partridges of 
an age at which they were not able to escape such a flood 
than any other moment of the year. It is practically certain that 
multitudes were drowned, and that this single nigit’s rain has 
done much to ruin the hopes for a really good year. 








On another page we menuon a singular accident by which 
Messrs. Sanders Spencer and Son lost two pigs that were 
tolerably certain to have won high distinction. Another, 
and still more serious, accident has been brought to our notice 
since then. It will be remembered that in an article on livestock 
at Nocton, attention was directed to a ram whose prospects of 
winning the first prize in his class, and probably the champion- 
ship, were very high indeed As a matter of fact, he had in 
previous shows made a record that seemed to ensure his being the 
winner. Unfortunately, the ram was taken ill and died on the day 
on which he should have started for Derby, and so his owners’ 
chances of winning were spoiled. It was a loss both of honour 
and of money. We are disclosing no secret when we say that if 
this ram had been successful he would probably have been sold 
in the show-yard for 1,000 guineas. The ram that carried off the 
second prize was actually sold for 500 guineas, and the same 
owners’ pen of five for 1,000 guineas. There is a certain amount 
of consolation in this, but, all the same, a good deal of sympathy 
will be felt with Messrs. Wright in a loss that occurred at so 
inopportune a moment. 
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Those interested in the history of the evolution of domesti- 
cated animals so admirably illustrated at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, will find among the recent additions 
one or two specimens well worth inspecting. The most interest- 
ing of these is a pair of “‘ penguin” ducks presented by M. Trent, 
Director of the Department of Agriculture at Buitenzorg, Java. 
These ducks, at one time well known in Europe, are to be met 
with now only in Java, and are remarkable in that the carriage 
of the body is upright, like that of the guillemot. Both the 
specimens here exhibited have a tuft of feathers on the crown as 
in the Polish fowl, but the character is not universal in the breed. 

Darwin, years ago, described this breed as the most curious 
of all domesticated races, and remarks that the thigh bones and 
metatarsus are relatively much longer than in the wild duck. 
He further pointed out that when crossed these birds transmit 
their peculiarities in a very marked degree to the offspring. The 
origin of this strange race, as of most races of domesticated 
animals, is shrouded in mystery. There is no evidence to show 
whether it arose by selection, or, like the Ancon sheep, at once, 
fully developed. Darwin believed that it is ‘the descendant, 
much modified by domestication under an unnatural climate, of 
the wild duck (Anas boscas).”” The modern Blenheim spaniel, 
also just added, should certainly be inspected, and the head 
should be compared with that of a specimen placed next it, which 
died in 1847: the latter having a nose almost as long as that of 
a fox-terrier, forming a strange contrast with the ‘‘ snub-nose ” 
of the breed to-day. 





THE FAIRIES. 
Aye! they may see (who still believe) 
The Fairies on Midsummer Eve, 
And catch the sparkle of their shoon 
Dancing in hay-scented meadows 
Under the Yellow Moon. 


Come where the-midnight warblers wake 
Their serenades for summer’s sake, 
And hidden in the hedgerow screen, 
Through the tangle of dog roses 
Watch the Enchanted Green. 


look, how the glowworm lanthorns shine 
And twinkle as they form in line, 
The little folk of the woods and dells, 
Tripping it to a lively measure 
(Listen !) of cowslip bells. 
Here are old favourites in the ring, 
Gossamer, Greensleeves, Silverwing, 
Sober brownie and grinning elf, 
All of them out of the tattered volume, 
Now on the schoolroom shelf. 


What! is there nothing here revealed, 
Kyxcept a mown five-acre field, 
A dewy fence, a rick of hay, 
And somewhere calling in the distance 
A corncrake far away. 
Alas! alas! these fancies find 
The eyes of all but dreamers blind, 
And only they who still believe : 
May see the Fairies in the meadow, 
Dance on Midsummer Eve. 
ABs, Ge 


It is to be hoped that the dispute between Sir John Lawson 
Walton and the Wendover Parish Council over the question of 
access to the Wendover hills will terminate in an amicable 
arrangement. The Attorney-General has shown himself to be 
in what Rosalind called ‘*a coming-on mood,” inasmuch as he 
offered to refer the dispute to the arbitration of the Footpath 
Preservation Society. The clerk of the council, while sturdily 
maintaining the rights of the inhabitants to wander at their own 
sweet will over the property, meets Sir John with a counter- 
proposal, which, on the face of it, seems at least worthy of 
consideration. They do not think that it is necessary to 
invoke the aid of the law, or to refer the matter to arbitra- 
tion, but the Parish Council, speaking through their clerk, have 
offered to send a small committee or deputation of their number 
to confer with Sir John Lawson Walton with a view to arriving 
at a friendly and satisfactory settlement. This would be the 
best way out of the difficulty. We cannot imagine that a 
great Liberal statesman would care to remain in the invidious 
position of at least appearing to infringe upon popular rights, 
while the Parish Council has no interest to serve by coming to 
loggerheads with a landlord who is popular in many respects, 
although he has failed to meet their wishes in one particular. 

Any day now it is to be expected that we may hear of the 
successful ascent of the hitherto never ascended peak of 
Ruwenzori, in the west of the Uganda Protectorate. The 


explorer who is now engaged in this enterprise is the Duke of 
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the Abruzzi, who went out with a large party, and profited by 
the recent experience of Mr. Douglas Freshfield and Mr. A. L. 
Mumm, who only failed in the ascent because of the mist coming 
down, after what seemed to them the most difficult part of their 
task, so far as the climbing went, had been accomplished. In 
the meantime, Mr. Freshfield has been publishing his impressions 
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of the extent of the Ruwenzori range, and the altitude of the 
highest peak, reducing both to more modest dimensions than 
had been named in previous estimates. Instead of the 20,oo00!t. 
at which the altitude had been guessed by Sir H. Jolinston, 
Mr. Freshfield estimates it, with better data on which to form a 
judgment, at no more than 17,000ft. 


SPRINGS CHILDREN. 


Gay Marigold is frolic, 


She laughs till summer is done; 
She hears the Grillie chirping 


All day i’ the blazing sun. 


But when the pale moon rises, 


She fain her face would hide; 


’ 


I‘or the high Queen of sorrows 


Disdains her empty pride. 


Iair Primrose haunts the shadow 


With children of the Spring, 


Till in the bloomy woodland 


The nightingale will sing. 


And when he lauds the May-night 


And spirits throng the grove, 


The moon shines thro’ the branches 


And floods her heart with love. 


Rospert Bripces. 


MAIDEN CASTLE. 


ORSET—“ for the rider and the abider,’’ as someone 

has said, ‘‘one of the pleasantest counties of 

England” —has an attraction for the antiquary, too, 

such as few of our counties cau match. Better, 

perhaps, in Dorsetshire than elsewhere can those 

who love to search for the evidences of long-vanished activities 
discern of what sort primeval Britain was. This corner of England 





is, for the most part, a delectable land of fertile valleys, separated 
from one another by tall ranges of chalk hills—not broad and 
featureless stretches of down such as those which characterise 
the neighbouring county of Wilts, but steep and narrow ridges 
crowned at almost every salient point with great camps and 
earthworks. No less than twenty-five of these hill fortresses are 
to be counted within the limits of the shire; mute and enduring 





W, Pouncy. 


CAMP AND EARTHWORKS. Copyright. 
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witnesses of wild times of tribal war ; memorials of an age when 
the valleys were well-nigh impenetrable jungles and impas-able 
morasses, and men lived perforce on the bare and wind-swept 
heights, since therealone was grazing for their flocks, and therealone 
might the approach of an enemy be detected from afar. In those 
days of long ago there was no safety, there was indeed hardly a 
possible abiding-place, except on the high ground; and for this 
reason that heathery tract of sandy waste which occupies the 
south-eastern quarter of Dorset shows no more than the vales 
such traces of British habitation 4s are afforded by the hills. 

The most remarkable cf the ancient strongholds with which 
the county abounds is Maiden Castle, a work of stupendous size, 
occupying a hill of considerable height two miles or so to the 
south-west of Dorchester. Its plan is roughly a rectangle with 
the corners rounded off, rather more than twice as long as it is 
broad; and it lies on a plateau at the eastern end of the bill, 
which on that side and on the south slopes sharply to the valley 
below. There can be no doubt that it is the work mainly of 
those early inhabitants of this land whom for want of a better 
name we vaguely call Ancient Britons; and when one remembers 
its vast antiquity, the most striking quality of it is the military 
skill that is shown in the way in which advantage has been taken 
of the lie of the ground, and the fortifications adapted to their 
respective positions. 

On the northern side of the fortress, where the slope of the 
hill is less acute, there are three tiers of ramparts and ditches; 
but these are of extraordinary depth and steepness, measuring in 
places no less than 6oft. from the bottom of the ditch to the 
summit of the corresponding rampart. On the south side, where 
the greater angle of the hill-slope gives greater natural strength, 
the ramparts and ditches, though four, and in places five, in 
number, are far less lofty. The entrances at the eastern and 
western ends show the same use of the lie of the ground, and a 
similar adaptation of the defences to it. That at the east end has 
the greater advantage of position, being at the extremity of the 
plateau and overlooking the sharp ascent from the lower levels; 
and the entrance, though guarded by a most elaborate and com- 
plicated arrangement of overlapping embankments, has but five 
of these to protect it. The western entrance, on the other hand, 
which faces the flat top of the hill, is guarded by eight banks and 
ditches, protecting by their complicated design a very narrow and 
intricate passage into the fortress. Their outline may be plainly 
seen in the illustration. 

A mere string of figures helps the reader but little to realise 
the vastness of this wonderful place of arms. To say, for 
instance, that the place encloses an area of 120 acres; that its 
greatest length measured from the outside of the exterior ring of 
fortification is close on 1,200yds., and that the space within the 
ramparts is about 76oyds. in length; that the circumference of 
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the innermost ring measures nearly a mile and a-quarter and 
encloses an extent of 44 acres; that the extreme breadth from 
north to south is nearly 550yds., and that its inner breadth is 
275yds.—figures such as these may suggest in some degree the 
enormous extent of the fortifications compared with the area that 
they are designed to protect; but round numbers, be they never 
so impressive, convey little real idea of the vastness of Maiden 
Castle. Translate these figures, however, into distances with 
which one is familiar. Consider that the eastern gate is as far from 
the western as the Horse Guards’ Parade is front Buckingham 
Palace; that the total width is about the same distance asa straight 
line from Marlborough House to Queen Anne’s Gate; that the 
length of the enclosed area is equal to the distance from West- 
minster Bridge to Hungerford Bridge; and that the width of the 
interior is as long as Northumberland Avenue; and a clearer 
conception may then be formed of the dimensions of this tremen- 
dous fortress. By far the most extensive of the ancient camps 
of Dorsetshire—that land of gigantic earthworks—it may be 
doubted whether there is a larger, or one in which the form has 
been more perfectly preserved, anywhere else in this country. 
Many are the attempts that have been made to solve the 
riddle of its date and its builders. The most expert opinion and 
a comparison with other works of the kind lead to the conclusion 
that the makers of the entrenchments were men of Celtic race 
who, living in Britain at the beginning of the Christian era, were 
found here by the Roman invaders. A strong and enterprising 
people, with some admixture of Gallic and Belgic blood, they 
were the descendants of a race from across the narrow seas, who, 
possessing with a relatively superior civilisation the art of work- 
ing in metals, had had small difficulty in ousting yet older 
inhabitants, the neolithic Iberians. The earlier invasions of the 
Romans, under Casar, had done but little to subdue the Celts or 
to Romanise our island; and it was not until nearly a hundred 
years after Cassar had come and gone, and the south-east of 
Britain had been conquered by his successors, that Vespasian’s 
legions turned their steps to the western parts. In what is 
now Dorset, the invaders found a people to whom, in an 
attempt to soften their barbaric name into some semblance 
of Latin, they gave the name of Durotriges—a people who would 
seem to have lived in a chronic state of inter-tribal war, each 
tribe having its own hill-fort, and each striving for the headship. 
The advance of the common foe would serve, however, to unite 
the Worset Celts for mutua! protection; and the enormous size 
of Maiden Castle appears to indicate that that place was chosen 
to be the centre of the defence. Originally, apparently, very 
much smaller—the handiwork, perhaps, of the Iberian inhabitants 
whom the Celts bad conquered—it was at this crisis strengthened 
and nearly doubled in size. That half of the fortress which lies 
to the east of a bank and ditch running across the middle of the 
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interior would seem to have been the original work. The north 
and south ramparts were carried westward, and a new western 
end, whose fortifications surpass in intricacy those at the eastern 
end, was made. But the work had to be done against time. 
The defences on the southern side look to this day as if they had 
never been completed with the care and skill that the rest of this 
amazing fortress shows; while the greatly-increased area of the 
camp naturally increased the difficulty of defending it. Before 
the Durotriges were ready the Roman eagles were screaming at 
their gates, and the end was only a question of time. What 
grim tales of fire and blood those grass-grown ramparts could 
tell! How long did the woad-stained Britons, cramped within 
their walls, defy the disciplined assaults of imperial Rome! 
How soon was it before the Hill of Strength belied the name it 
was to receive in later days! Who at this distance of time shall 
tell? All that we know of the fate of Maiden Castle is that it 
was one of the “twenty towns” that, as the terse narrative of 
Suetonius records, fell into Vespasian’s hands. 

Thereafter for more than three centuries the Dorset land 
was Roman and dwelt in the Roman peace. As time went ona 
fair city arose in the valley where the county town now stands 
amid its avenues, and the clash of arms came no more in those 
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days to trouble the fortress on the windy hill. During those 
three hundred peaceful years Maiden Castle was the summer 
station of the Dorchester garrison ; but when at last the Romans 
went, and first the Saxons and then the Danish pirates raged 
through the South Country, it must have played its old part again 
in the rough game of war. For the name by which we know it 
is only a corruption of “Mai Dun,” the Hill of Strength, the 
title which the Saxons gave to the mighty fortress, only to find 
in their turn, as the Britons had learnt before them, that the 
strength of a people resides not in the defence of walls and 
earthworks, but in the possession of high ideals and the willing- 
ness to do and die for their attainment. 

Peoples come and pass, powers rise and decay, and still the 
venerable camp, a very part, it seems, of the solid earth, dreams 
through the centuries, resisting with a Sphinx-like calm the 
passage of the years. The poet has sung ot it, the novelist has 
spun his webs of romance about its hoary mounds, Dryasdust 
has spoilt many quills in describing its vastness, and the careful 
spade-work of the antiquary has striven to wrest from it its 
secrets of the olden time; and through it all the old camp lies 
like a sleeping giant, heavy with the weight of time, and the quiet 
sheep crop the sweet grass about his knees. E. E. D. 


THE ROYAL SHOW AT DERBY. 


RIGHTER days would appear to have dawned for 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The return to the 
migratory system of holding shows has met with 
conspicuous success. In the first place, the exhibition 
at Derby, even if the financial results had not been 

reassuring, must be considered a brilliant success from the point 
of view of merit. No finer collection of animals has ever been 
got together in the United Kingdom. It was no one-sided 
exhibition either. The show of horses was an excellent one, but 
it was no better than that of cattle, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the public showed by their attendance how much they 
recognised the value of the exhibition. It cannot be said 
that the weather was very enticing, as it rained hard on 
the opening day, and again in the forenoon of the Thursday. 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, no fewer than 
119,143 visitors paid for admission, as compared with 23,913 
at Park Royal last year. The money taken at the gates 
amounted to £8,432, so that, clearly, the society will be able to 
show a good margin of profit on this exhibition, and the result 
ought to be most encouraging as to the future. Many lessons 
can be learnt from what was done at Derby. The organisers 
seemed to have thoroughly grasped the fact that if the public 
is to be drawn to a show, amusement should be provided for 


it. The horticultural show that was included, the military 
tournament, the jumping competition, the band contests, and the 
milking competitions, kept the spectators attentive and interested. 
Another point was that the show was open on Saturday, when 
so many of the poorer classes were able to pay it a visit. There 
is every reason for hoping that the society, once having ascer- 
tained what is the popular line to take, will henceforth be able 
to put up an exhibition every year that will at least pay its 
own expenses, and not be a cause of debt. A few words are due 
to those who supported the show by their presence. The King 
himself gave an excellent example, and among the other dis- 
tinguished visitors were Prince Christian, the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lord and Lady Middleton, Lord Coventry, and 
Sir Walter Gilbey. To lovers of livestock the various contests 
were most attractive, as the merits of the competing animals 
often so closely approximated in quality that only the keenest 
experts could judge between them. It would be somewhat 
tedious to go through the entire prize list, but one or two points 
deserve attention. The championship for Shires went to Earl 
Egerton for his two year old colt Tatton Dray King, which held 
the same position in the London Shire Horse Show. The 
reserve to him was Mr. Victor Cavendish’s Holker. Menestrel II , 
a splendid son of Birdsall Menestrel. Another animal which 
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was greatly admired was Norbury Menestrel, bred and shown 
by Mr. Leopold Salomons, but in his class he met two 
deadly opponents in Tatton Dray King and Mr. Farns- 
worth’s Ratcliffe Forest King. The championship in mares 
was awarded to Sir P. A. Muntz for his Dunsmore 
Fuchsia, a three year old filly that it would be difficult to beat. 
The reserve was Lord Rothschild’s Blythwood Guelder Rose, 
and there was very little to choose between the two. The 
champion prize for the best Clydesdale stallion went to Mr. James 
Kilpatrick for his Blythe Thomas, a black by Prince Thomas. 
The same owner also had the reserve. The best Clydesdale 
mare was found in Mr. William Moore Wood’s Cedric Princess. 
The Suffolk Punches were thoroughly well represented, and the 
championship was won by Mr. Kenneth M. Clark with Sudbourne 
Conqueror. The show of shorthorns was one of almost un- 
paralleled merit, and Mr. Deane Willis may be congratulated on 
having added to his many brilliant successes the two most impor- 
tant victories of this meeting. He won the champion prize of £ 50 
offered by the Shorthorn Society of Great Britain and Ireland tor 
the best shorthorn bull with Bapton Viceroy. Itis stated that this 
animal was sold to Mr. F-. Miller for the magnificent price of £3,000. 
Mr. Deane Willis also took the female championship with Golden 
Garland. She is a roan yearling heifer that promises to emulate 
the career of White Heather, who, though she must be getting 
to be a very old cow now, was, nevertheless, awarded a third 
prize in her class. There was also an excellent show of Jersey 
cattle, Lord Rothschild and other well-known breeders being 
represented by animals that are famous in the show-yard. In 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Mr. George Smith Grant and Mr. W. 
B. Greenfield took the premier honours. The sheep were scarcely 
less interesting than the cattle, and it is very seldom indeed that 
anyone could have witnessed a better collection of Oxford Downs. 
Mr. Albert Brassey was first in the shearling rams class, and 
Mr. George Adams was first and second for the best pen of ram 
lambs. In Southdowns the Sandringham flock was able to take 
a first place. Mr. C. W. RR. Adeane had the best two-shear rams, 
and he won a first for the best pen of three shearling rams. In 
Lincolns there was a very keen competition between Mr. T. 
Casswell, Mr. Charles E. Howard, Mr. Henry Dudding, and the 
Messrs. Wright. Mr. Charles Howard was first in the class for 
two-shear rams. Mr. Henry Dudding was first with a shearling 
ram, to which Messrs. Wright’s ram was a good _ second. 
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Messrs. Wright also showed the best three ram lambs, 
and Mr. Dudding the best three yearling ewes. Messrs. 
Wright had the best pen of ewe lambs. The show of pigs 
was also a remarkably good one, though in connection with it 
a remarkable and regrettable accident occurred. During the 
railway journey two of the best white boars of ‘the season were 
seriously injured by a fire caused by a spark thrown out from 
the engine. One had to be slaughtered on the spot, and the 
other was so much damaged that he had no chance of winning. 
They were the property of Sanders Spencer and Son. 


TWO FAMOUS. 
R ACE- HORSES. 


HEN Sir James Duke sent Maid of the Mint on 

a visit to Carbine he was following out theories 

of his own with regard to the mating of the mare. 

I*rom previous experience he had reason to hope 

that his theories would prove successful, but the 

result must have far exceeded his fondest anticipation. The 
mare was safely in foal when she passed into the possession of 
Sir ‘Tatton Sykes, and in due season produced a colt foal, who 
was born and reared in the famous paddocks at Sledmere. Always 
hardy, full oflifeand spirits, and ofa kindly disposition, the youngster 
became quite a favourite of Sir Tatton’s; and though there were 
other yearlings at Sledmere of more fashionable origin, and 
perhaps more attractive in appearance, I believe it is a fact that 
Sir Tatton himself always believed that the young son of Carbine 
would eventually prove himself to be the best of them all. Later 
on the colt, together with the rest of the Sledmere yearlings, had 
to face the ordeal of a sale by auction at Doncaster. Few of the 
keen critics and judges of bloodstock there present took any 
notice of the lengthy Carbine colt; but his beautifully-placed 
shoulders and characteristic expression caught the discriminating 
eye of Major Loder, to whose bid cf 300 guineas he was eventu- 
ally knocked down. Fortunately, perhaps, for his future career, 
his education and training were undertaken by the same skilful 
and patient trainer who had prepared the famous Pretty 
Polly and other good horses for their various engagements, 
and the youngster was given plenty of time to develop his 
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muscles and constitution. It was not until the month of July 
that the colt made his appearance on a race-course; and the first 
lesson was a sharp one, for it was only after a severe tussle that 
he managed to give 4lb. and a head beating to Succory and eight 
other animals. In his next venture he was not so fortunate, for 
in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby he met Black 
Arrow, who gave him 3lb. and a handsome beating. Then 
came another failure, when he tried in vain to give away a lot of 
weight in the Richmond Nursery Handicap at Newmarket, and 
was unplaced behind Farari, Queen Camilla, and Chiliern. This 
was his last appearance as a two year old. Nor was he seen out 
as a three year old until the day came for the great classic race 
on Epsom Downs. How he won it, and with what ease he met 
the opposition, are things which are fresh in the memories of 
racing-folk. But a still greater triumph was in store for him. 
Not for thirty-four years had an English Derby winner carried 
off the Grand Prix in Trance, nor since Minting’s day had that 
race been won by an English thorough-bred ; but, where others 
had failed, Spearmint, Minting’s grandson, succeeded. In 
Keystone I]. Lord Derby owns a_ beautiful mare, who may 
yet rival the deeds of her famous half-sister, Sceptre, and bring 
still further renown to her sire, Persimmon. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SHOVELLER Duck. 

T is unquestionable that this duck, which seventy or eighty years ago 
was, apparently, a rare breeder in Britain, is year by year extending 
the area of its nesting haunts. Norfolk has for some time been looked 
upon as the headquarters of this fine duck, but it now breeds more or 
less freely in many other parts of England. In Scotland and Ireland 
the shoveller, for some good resson known only to its:If, was found 

nesting much less frequently ; yet even in Scotland its range is steadily being 
pushed further afield, and it nests now even in the Orkneys, wher: not so 
long ago it was rare even in winter. The shoveiler has a very wide 
geographical range, and is found from the Artic Circle to many other 
portions of the worid’s suriace. It is known in countries so far apart as 
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Somaliland, Borneo, Ceylon, China, Japan, the United States, the West 
Indies, Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Gilberts. In many of the-e 
countries it is known, of course, only as a winter visitant. In addition to our 
English species (Spatula clypeata), which, as I say, visits so many parts of 
the world, at least three other kinds of shoveller are found. These are S. rhyn- 
cotis of Tasmania, South Australia, and New Zealand; S platalea of South 
America and the Falklands; and S. capensis of South Africa. The Cape 
shoveller is, like its British cousin, a big, heavy duck, carrying its head and 
bill low as does that bird, and having much the same habits. The eye is 
lemcn yellow, and, like that of our British species, shows in marked contrast 
to the dark plumage. 
A PicMy Goose. 

Writing of the South African shovelier reminds me of many other splendid 
wildfowl seen in legions upon the vleis, rivers, and lagoons of the far in'erior 
of that country, especially in the Lake Ngami region. One of these, tne 
magnificent dwarf goose (Nettopus auritus), I should much like to sze intro- 
cuced on the ornamental waters in this country. It is a most handsome 
little goose, measuring no more than abcut Zin. or 14in. in length—our 
common greylag measures 33in.—and having extremely beautiful plumage. 
In the male the upper parts are dark shining green, with a white longitu- 
dinal stripe acryss the wing and white under parts. The cheeks and throat, 
as well as the front part of the head, are also white. The top of the head 
is dark green, and on either side of the neck is a remarkable patch of sea 
green, which contrasts notably with the darker sheen of the head. The chest, 
flanks, and sides are rufous, The bill is orange-coloured in the male; in the 
female dusky olive, with a greenish orange patch. The first time I shot one 
of these pigmy geese—on the Botletli River—I thought I had never set eyes 
on x more exquisite gem of wildfowl colouring. I have never seen one of 
these birds upon any English water, and I am convinced that, once they 
were introduced, they would be looked upon with high favour. These 
birds are found in flocks varying very much in size in Natal and South-Ea t 
Africa, Madagascar, the Lake Ngami country, and other parts of the interior 
of South Africa, They are found also in West Africa, 

A Curiosi1y 1N Cats. 

While prosecuting some an! ual enquiries lately, in a quiet part of 
Sussex, into the breeding of teal and shovelier duck, I had the honour of 
making the acquaintance, and I hupe the friendship, of a very remarkable cat, 
The creature in question is a very ordinary-looking country tabby, rather 
under-sized, yet poss:ssed of a singularly bold and enterprising nature, I saw 
two iittle lads about to bury a dead weasel. I asked them how it was kille l, 
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and they assured me that their cat—the tabby in question—had slain it. 
They further assured me that puss was in the habit of hunting afield for 
herself, and had killed weasels and stoats before. This struck me as singular, 
but subsequent enquiry convinced me that the account of the cat’s exploits 
was absolutely correct. Five minutes later I saw this same cat returning from 
an expedition to the marsh country. She was dripping wet, and carried in her 
mouth a dead water-vole. It is a fact that this cat, of her own free wili and 
plessure, systematically hunts the marsh dykes in this locality, purely for the 
sport of killing water-voles. Cats, as a rule, display so rooted an antipathy 
to contact between their fur and water that this case seems to me sufficiently 
remarkable to note here. This tabby plunges into the dykes, swims 
vigorously, and seldom fails to capture the vole upon which she has fixed her 
attention, Altogether this is a very plucky and sporting little cat. I only 
hope her feats may not extend to the capture of rabbits and game birds, in 
which case her end is likely, I fear, to be dark and sudden. 
SCARCITY OF LANDRAIL. 

Landrails seem to me scarcer in the South of England this season than 
they usually are. I hear also trom other quarters tht they are apparently in 
fewer numbers than usual. Whether this may be owing to the unsettled and 
inclement spring, which, undoubtedly, had a great effect on the migration of 
birds this year, it is hard to say. A friend in Northamptonshire, who takes 
much interest in bird-life, tells me 
that, from his observation, these rails 
are distirctly scarcer in the Midlands 
than they used to be. Asa lad I 
used to shoot a good deal in South 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, 
but I never remember landrails being 
very plentiful even in early 
Sept-mber, and one never heard in 
this part of the Midlands of the 
heavy bags of these birds made 
occasionally in Southern Counties. 
These big bags are, of course, the 
natural result of the gathering of land- 
rails for their return migration. 
Gunners must know that in shooting 
every landrail they pick up on such 
occasions they are probably destroy- 
ing many birds which would have 
vis ted us again, paired, and produced 
young during the following season. 
It is scarcely husbandlike, therefore, 
to shoot every ral that gets up ina 
district favoured by migrating birds. 
We have heard of 57 landrails being 
shot by two guns in four hours in a 
Southern maritime county, within the 
last year or two, and of 211 being 
slain in September on another 
property some five-and-twenty years 
ago. Such bags seem to me scarcely 
fair, taking all the surrounding circum- 
stances into account, and, if they are 
persisted in, they must lead inevitably 
to the depletion and future scarcity 
of this species in Britain. 

THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

The waywardness of the recent 
spring seems not to have affected— 
at all events, in East Sussex—the 
migration of these boid and hand- 
some birds. I have seen: them 
recently in as great plenty as I ever 
remember. The Flusher, Murdering 
Pie, Jack Baker, and White Whiskey 
John are old English names—not all 
of them very obvious—for this bold 
bird. Butcher-bird is, of course, also 
a common name for this and the other 
shrikes. Few birds have, for their 
size, a fiercer disposition than this 
summer visitor. It is as likely as not 
that the young of this shrike, even 
if taken out of the same nest, will, 
if kept in captivity for two or three 
months, fight so murderously among 
one another that only one or two 
survive. The hawk-like characteristics 
o! birds entirely unrelated to the 
raptorial group are not a little 
singular. Not only do shrikes slay 
small birds, as well as_ mice, 
and lizards, __ but they eject 
pellets of skin, feathers, and bone 
just as do the hawks, falcons, and 
owls. I saw one of these birds on 
its way to its nest, quite recently, 
carrying with it a gocd-sized field- 
mouse, which it had just. slain, 
Bees, cockchafers, and beetles are 
also favourite varieties of food, all of 
which are to be found impaled on 
the thorns which compose the shrike’s 
larder. The fiercest of all this family 
is, I think, the Fiskal of South 
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orginally received its name as a compliment ‘to its habits of slaughter. 
The ‘ Fiskal,” under the old Dutch rule, was the official who superin- 
tended the execution of criminals in old Cape Colcny. This Cape 
shrike is extraordinarily daring and rapacious. Not only will it kill and 
impale snakes—small ones, of course—but it will enter houses and tear cage- 
bircs from their cages, and this even when human beings have been in the 
room. Cunaries, in particular, seem to be the objects of this bird’s especial 
hatred. iH, A: B: 


THE BEGINNING : 
- OF SUMMER. 


LONG grey shadow slipped silently down the dry ditch P 
at the side of the wood. The grasses scarcely moved; 
only here and there a tall rye-grass, tired with holding 

its burden of pollen all day in the hot sun, leaned down “ 
.and dropped a small puff of dust among the vetchling and 
stitchwort, righting itself again without a whisper. A blackbird 
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sitting on her nest in the root of the hedge slipped out, and 
fluttered across a lake of bluebells that lay in a clearing of the 
wood ; a sinuous movement followed her along the blue flower- 
heads, as faint as the movement on the top of the water when a 
salmon goes up stream. ‘ How hot it is!” sighed the grasses to 
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they paused above the purple bells of giant foxgloves, their loud 
drumming sounding far through the stillness of the afternoon. 
‘‘ How hot it is!” sighed the grasses again, and as if in refu- 
tation, two white butterflies glanced across the may-blossom 
of the hedge, met with a wild whirl, and wont wheeling and 
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MUSIC IN EVERY TREE.” 


each other along the edge of the road. The smell of the haw- 
thorn came warm from the dry hedge and mingled with the 
custy smell of bees and the hot scent of the yellow gorse that 
pushed through the wall from the moor at the other side of the 
road. The silver fronds of the goose-grass flattening out its 
leaves, like hands, on the dusty road, seemed every now and then 
to quiver in the heat. The bees hung motionless in the air as 


dancing across the moor and into the blue of the sky, higher 
and higher. | 

Far in the still green depths of the wood the blue wood- 
pigeons cooed to each other, “Coo pe coo, Coo pe coo,” 
monotonously, edging the while nearer together along the under 
branches of the firs. At the foot of a great larch, where a fallen 
tree lay supine among the undergrowth, a hen pheasant sat on 
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her nest. She turned her head quickly as a twig snapped in the 
silence, her goiden brown eyes gleamed from their bright red 
lids, but she remained perfectly still; her glance seemed fixed on 
a small scarlet spider suspended midway from the head of a 
slender young bracken that was just beginning to uncurl, but the 
spider spun round, dropped in short lengths to the ground, and 
disappeared, while her eye remained fixed on vacancy. Not a 
sound followed. The sun filtered golden bars through the high 
branches of the trees, and they fell on her back, gilding her plain 
brown feathers to the golden bronze of the dead bracken around 
her. Nearer the edge of the wood a woodpecker’s tapping 
suddenly ceased, and a bright green streak flashed through the 
purple shadows under the trees. Across the underwood followed 
the same long sinuous movement that had shaken the hyacinth 
bells. 

On the moor the bracken was just beginning to uncurl, and 
made, between the patches of dry heather, a low forest of slim, 
green stalks. In parts the green shade turned lighter, and there 
the soft sweet smell of woodruff hung about. From a clump of 
gorse on the marshy ground that surrounded a tiny thread of 
water, a wren suddenly flitted, leaving in the centre of the bush 
a round ball of gorse needles lined softly with down, where her 
tiny naked brood stirred in the heat. A water-newt, basking on 
a flat stone, showed for an instant a vivid green and yellow, and 
then disappeared, as with a soft thud a thin, grey cat sprang 
over the stream and slipped under the gorse. 

That was in the afternoon. Gradually the sun went down 
over the far hills, and suddenly a low, silver sickle appeared in 
the sky just above the dark brush of a stunted pine growing 
among the rocks at the top of the moor, and the shadows under 
the gorse grew long. The cuckoo-flowers shone white, like 
dead faces, against the marshy ground. Down in the valley, 
where the grass grew short among clumps of sedge, plover after 
plover suddenly rose and called, wheeling in wide circles over 
the moor. Lowon the grass little morsels of soft down flattened 
themselves against the earth. As the moon rode gradually over 
the moor it peeped into the nest of a wren, where little naked 
younglings shivered, then passed a few scattered brown feathers. 
It shone all night, palely, on the eggs growing cold in a nest at 
the foot of a larch, and, lastly, it showed a cat’s dark shadow 
slipping silently down the road by the side of the wood, and 
“How cold it has grown!” shivered the grasses. A.D. 


SALMON HATCHING. 


HERE is a great tendency in certain quarters to deride 
and to decry all the efforts of the salmon hatcher. The 
question is asked, ‘‘ Where do all-the fry go to when 
you turn them out into the river?” But it really 
seems as if this question were best answered by 

another. The inference obviously intended by the first question 
is that the fry thus turned out are lost. The negative, of course, is 
very hard to prove. We cannot point to a salmon returning and 
say for certain, “this is an adult grown from one of the fry.” 
We can point to a strong probability of the salmon in certain 
rivers being the adult of fry artificially hatched and turned in; but 
we cannot prove it. The second question, however, by means of 
which we can, perhaps, best counter the first, is, ‘* What 
difference is there between fry artificially hatched and turned 
into the river and fry which the salmon have deposited on the 
redds ; what greater guarantee is there that the fish thus naturally 
hatched shall not be lost—nantes in gurgite vasto—than those which 
art hatched out artificially, and perhaps introduced from a very 
distant river?’’ The answer is, of course, that there is no better 
guarantee in the one case than in the other. In either case the 
fish are equally likely, or equally unlikely, however you please 
to put it, to be lost or wasted. Yet no one, not even the most 
extreme opponent of the hatching, is likely to say that the fry 
which come from the ova naturally deposited on the redds are 
of no value to the future stock of the river. Ifa man is going to 
take up such a position as that there is no arguing with him; but 
if he does not assume any such absurd standpoint, then we must 
ask him to accept the view that fish turned into the river after 
being hatched out with special care are not less valuable than 
those which have been hatched by the unaided processes of 
Nature. 

But there is some positive proof, to the value of the intro- 
duction of fry, which can be adduced. There are many proofs. 
By way of example we may refer to the river Tamar. The 
Tamar used to be hardly asalmon river at all. A very cccasional 
fish was caught in it, and that was all. How is it altered now ? 
It has become a river which may be called in a real sense a 
salmon river. And there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
means which have wrought the alteration. Salmon ova and 
salmon fry have been imported from a hatchery so far away as 
the extreme North of Scotland, from Caithness-shire; and if the 
remarkable increase of the salmon in the Tamar is not due to 
this introduction, it is a very singular instance indeed of the 
post hoc ergo propter hoc illusion. There is, in fact, no moral doubt 
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that the imported ova have practically made a salmon river of 
it. Up in the neighbourhood of this hatchery itself the increase 
in the number of grilse has been more noticeable than the 
increase in the number of salmon. Indeed, the increase of the 
grilse has been very notable indeed. 

It would appear, from all the accounts of all the practical 
experts, that the successful hatching of salmon requires a great 
deal more care and skill than the successful hatching of trout, 
though these last require care enough. For both kinds of fish the 
water for the hatching has to be of the greatest purity. Perhaps 
even in this respect the salmon are more exacting in their 
demands; and however that be, it appears certain that they 
require more care in handling. The ova of the salmon have a 
very fine and delicate skin, which has little hairs or fibres, and is 
almost like the skin of a peach in texture. One effect of this 
texture is to make the ova very retentive and receptive of any 
small impurities or foreign bodies in the water. It is a remark- 
able fact, but there is no doubt whatever that it is a true one, 
that it would be absolutely impossible in a hatchery to hatch out 
salmon ova with the ordinary water of the river. This is very 
remarkable, because it appears, of course, as if it were in 
the ordinary river water that the eggs naturally laid on 
the redds are hatched. In the hatchery it is found necessary 
to use only the purest spring water, and even then to filter 
it and strain it carefully through flannel before letting it 
come to the eggs, in order to get rid of impurities in 
suspension in it. But with regard to this question of the 
water which comes to the eggs laid in ordinary course upon the 
redds, a very experienced salmon hatcher has made a most 
interesting suggestion to the present writer. He has made a 
practice of examining the redds whenever they have been 
uncovered by the river running down very low, and, as a result 
of his examination, has found that the ova are very often buried 
in the gravel to the depth of some 18in. He has no doubt that 
this is effected by a pair of salmon coming on the redd wherea 
pair have been and have Jaid ova already, and that, by the 
churning up of the gravel by the second pair, the ova of the first 
are buried down below the surface. Possibly three or four pairs 
may come and get to work over the same spot, till the final result 
is that some of the ova are as deep below the surface as he has 
found them. His suggestion is that these ova are, for all practical 
purposes, in a filtering bed of gravel, which clears such water as 
comes to them of its impurities. The alevins, as soon as hatched, 
he supposes, would wriggle up through the intervals between the 
morsels of gravel, and so come to the free water. It is, of 
course, to be admitted that, cn such a hypothesis as this (and its 
author does not claim for it that it has more than hypothetical 
value), a very large destruction of the delicate ova must be 
assumed in the churning process, and it seems hard indeed to 
believe that nore but ova which have been buried thus deep by 
this rough process come to maturity; but, if there is one depart- 
ment in which Nature shows herself a prodigal mother, it is in 
this very one of the ova of fishes. The very small percentage 
which we hnow to come to maturity (by which term no more is 
meant than the hatching of the egg into the alevin) of the ova 
both of fresh-water and of salt-water fishes seems to lend a 
probability even to such a hypothesis as this, which would 
of necessity condemn such multitudes of embryo salmon to 
destruction. 

The hypothesis, whatever its value, is certainly interesting ; 
but a consideration of the methods of handling the fish has an 
interest which is more practical. With regard to the handling 
of the salmon for hatchery purposes the golden rule is to handle 
them as little as possible; and if it may be, to handle them not 
at all. Trout, partly perhaps because they are so much smaller, 
seem to suffer no injury from the handling if it be skilfully done; 
and they can be tucked in under the arm for spawning by an 
expert man quite safely. It seems that salmon are far more delicate. 
At one big hatchery the workers used to take them out of the 
nets, when caught in the sea, by hand, gripping them where the 
body went away small towards the tail. Almost all the salmon 
so treated, though handled as gently as possible, suffered from 
fungus; and though some were cured by infusing the water in 
which they were kept with permanganate of potash, a great many 
died. The way now adopted at that hatchery is to have two 
sticks, about a yard or more long, with a stretch of flannel from 
one to the other. The fish are scooped up out of the sea-water 
net in this, and eventually are transferred into the fresh water, 
where they are to spawn, without any touch of the hand being 
applied to them; and similarly, when they are ripe for spawning 
the naked hand is not allowed to touch them. The result, as 
has been said, is very good indeed, and lucrative withal, and has 
led to further results, as also has been noticed, which serve as a 
refutation of the contenticn of those who assert that the artificial 
hatching of salmon and the introduction of ova from distant 
hatcheries are of no avail. When people have formed a theory 
of this kind, it is hard for them to give their true value to 
the facts which run counter to it; but still we have a saving 
faith that even in affairs which are fishy truth is great and 
will prevail. 
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HIERAPOLIS: A RUINED CITY OF ASIA MIXKOR 


IERAPOLIS is situated about 160 miles inland from 
Smyrna. A twelve-hour journey on the Smyrna- 
Aidin line brings the traveller to Gonjeli, where the 
night is spent; the second day is passed riding to 
and from and visiting Hierapolis, with its famous 
petrifying springs and natural sloping terraces. The second 
night is again spent at Gonjeli, and on the evening of the 
third day Smyrna can be reached. The Smyrna-Aidin rail- 
way, it 1s perhaps needless 
to remark, is an English 
company, admirably 
managed, and one of the 
few enterprises at present 
free from the incursion of 
the all- pervading German, 
whose influence in Turkey, 
and especially in the Asiatic 
portion of it, is so dominat- 
ing a factor in the future of 
the couatry, and so great a 
menace to British aspirations. 
The line from Smyrna _ to 
Gonjeli passes through a dis 
trict indescribably fertile and 
rich, and runs for the greater 
part of the journey parallel 
and close to the famous 
Meander River—a river which 
has given a word to our 
Janguage, and whose windings 
were a source of as much 
wonderment to the Ancients 
as they are to-day a thing of 
beauty to every tourist. The 
whole country abounds in the 
ruins of antiquity. First and 
foremost is Ephesus, distant 
about two hours from Smyrna and Magnesia ad Meandrum, 
the ancient Metropolis. Tralles, Laodicea, Philadelphia, and 
Colosse are the ruined towns passed or not far distant from 
the line. 

Hierapolis itself occupies a magnificent position on an elevated 
plateau overlooking the Lycus Valley. The cliffs, which descend 
abruptly from the site of the town, are conspicuous objects for 
miles around owing to their dazzling whiteness, which rivals that 
of the snow-capped mountains which encircle the wnole. The 
whiteness comes from the deposits left by the water, which, 
boiling hot at its source, covers with calcareous layers all 
with which it comes in contact as it cools and flows over the 
cliffs. 

Laodicea and Hierapolis commanded, one on each side, the 
valley through which the Lycus runs; the former retains an 





THE PETRIFYING CASCADES. 


undying interest as one of the oldest homes of Christianity, and 
the seat of one of the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse. But 
even Laodicea was a town of minor importance at a time when 
Hierapolis and Colosse were at the zenith of their glory. The 
earthquakes which have almost jevelled Laodicea to the ground 
have been more gentle to Hierapolis, and whereas the former 
town is to-day represented only by masses of disjointed 
masonry strewn in wild disarray, and in various stages of decay, 





RUINED HIERAPOLIS. 


over a vast area, the latter can boast of the still-standing walls 
of temples and palaces, of colonnades, triumphal arches, and 
vaulted roofs. The earthquakes rocked, but failed to fell them 
ali, and they have lived to defy the hand of Time. Hierapolis 
was founded about the year 200 B.c. Its early history is 
enveloped in mystery, and the petrifying waters of its hot springs 
have buried much of the early town and entombed its history 
within a shroud of stone more impenetrable than the lava and 
ashes which have sealed up and preserved to posterity Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Where the waters have not passed, and 
where the solid masonry has withstood the earthquake shocks, 
much is yet standing. A most perfect theatre occupies a 
fold of one of the hills overlooking the site of the town. 
A gymnasium is_ still in a state of wonderful preserva- 
tion, and the hot medicinal waters still flow into and out 
of the bath as they did when 
Caligula was Roman Emperor. 
Hierapolis, combining as_ it 
does the wonders of Nature 
with those of antiquity, is, 
perhaps, most of all to be 
envied on account of its warm 
springs, and it was, no doubt, 
the presence of these waters 
which was the governing 
factor in the choice of the 
original site. The temperature 
of the springs is that of a very 
warm bath, and whilst hot 
there is not a trace of that 
petrifying element which ren- 
ders the waters so remark- 
able after they have cooled, 
and causes them to turn to 
stone every object they en- 
counter after very slight immer- 
sion. 

The swimming bath itself 
is about 5oft. to 6oft. in length, 
and in many places from raft. 
to 15ft. deep, and is to-day 
almost as it was in Roman 
times. The opportunity to 
take a natural hot bath was 
not lost upon the writer. The 
floor and sides and steps are 
of white marble, and the 
depth varies to suit the 
convenience of the swim- 
mer. Some great upheaval hag 
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brought down the marble columns which once decorated 
the sides of the bath, and they lie across it in 
picturesque disorder, some almost intact, others broken into 
many fragments. One of the columns has so fallen across the 
bath that its base is exposed, while its slanting top shines 
gleaming white beneath the water at a depth of some toft. On 
this column one can lie with one’s head out of water, and it is 
not possible to imagine a bath enjoyable under more ideal 
conditions. The water flows out of the basin in many little 
rivulets, and a few hundred yards from its source begins to 
develop its petrifying nature. As it cools its bed becomes white 
with a hard chalky substance, and no living thing or plant can 
resist its stony grip. The grasses and leaves which fall into its 
deadly waters find their grave upon its surface, and the flowers 
which dip their heads into the streams turn into petrified images 
of themselves, counterfeiting Nature in stone, even to their 
slender petals. 

The fall from the top of the cliff into the valley is, in some 
cases, abrupt and steep, and in others gradual. In the latter a 
succession of basins has been formed descending the slopes in 
ever-diminishing size, as the waters in their descent have over- 
flowed from one rim to another. Stalactites depend from 
the top of the cliff, and formations like gigantic beehives 
glimmer in the sun. Seen from a distance the very waters 
appear to have been caught and turned to rock as_ they 
flowed, and noiseless waterfalls of stone take the place of the 
liquid element. 

The terraces and natural phenomena of Hhierapolis have 
their counterpart in New Zealand, but it is questionable whether 
the former do not surpass the latter in the beauty of their 
surroundings and the extent of their rock formations. We were 
accompanied on our journey to Hierapolis by an armed 
escort of sixteen mounted and dismounted soldiers under a 
courteous officer, and it is a sufficient commentary on the 
unsettled state of Asia Minor that such an escort should even 
be considered necessary. 

But that the country is unsettled is proved by the presence 
everywhere of armed brigands, who even in the outskirts 
of Smyrna ply their calling with impunity and make their 





NATURE’S CARVING. 


own terms of surrender with the Turkish authorities. Hardly 
a week passes without its tale of murder or capture, or the sub- 
sequent release of the victim on payment of heavy ransom. It may 
well be that brigandage was less prevalent at that remote Roman 
time, hundreds of years ago, than it is to day, when Hierapolis 
is tenanted only by the lizard and the jackal, and when its great- 
ness can only be surmised by viewing its broken arches and 
ruined walls and marble floors. Insecurity of person and 
property is the watchword under Turkish rule in Asia Minor. We 
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A WATERFALL IN STONE. 


had personally no experience of brigands on our journey to 
Hierapolis, and the expedition will always remain a very charming 
souvenir of a most beautiful spot. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


IN THE TIME OF ROsSEs. 

OSETIME is with us, the sweetest of the year, when the hybrid 
3riars scent the garden, and the buds of the Ramblers expand to 
the warm morning sun, The Rose enthusiast, who not only 
loves the flower, but brings it to exhibition pitch, is now engaged 
in many a flowery tournament; a pleasant, and sometimes profit- 
able, pastime, for no flower battle is more keenly fought than 

between the fragrant battalions which are ranged against each other during 
the summer months. It is not every Rose-grower who cares for the exhi- 
bition. He prefers the Rose to ramble and grow in its own sweet way, and 
we are reminded of this by the beautiful display of the queen of flowers in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, where, in a place called the Rose Dell, thousands 
of flowers are now open to the sun. It is quite an unconventional place, 
this glade of Roses. We believe it was originally a gravel-pit, and a happy 
thought on someone’s part converted it into a bower of Roses. There may 
be seen now the blush pink of Flora, the single crimson Carmine Pillar, 
Fellenberg, the Musk Rose, and brilliant trails of Crimson Rambler, with the 
exquisite Alberic Barbier, the rosiest of Roses, on the surface of the ground. 
We may be wrong, but Kew was the first to set the example of Rose-growing 
in this free and delightful way. It is a natural, fragrant, and beautiful 
picture, and made out of an old gravel-pit! 
THE MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

This family of brilliantly-hued flowers has an attraction for many, and it 
will probably interest readers of these notes to know that few plants give 
more colour to the greenhouse. A well-known authority writes to us as 
follows: ‘*Of the different families of succulent plants of moderate height 
and character, Mesembryanthemums may be recommended as among the 
most interesting and profitable to grow, for two special reasons—the plenti- 
fulness of their brilliant, many-hued flowers, and the fact that a number of 
the finest kinds are quick growing, and may be treated practically as biennials, 
or even annuals. The usual practice is to let Mesembryanthemums grow into 
gnarled and woody shrubs, which are ugly in themselves and never flower, 
until at last they are discarded as worthless. That this need not be the case 
is plainly shown by the fact that certain free-flowering kinds of the type of 
M. tricolor used to be grown for market in great numbers by the nurserymen 
of the day when succulents were in vogue. Nothing finer by way of colour 
can be grow n for a sunny porch or greenhouse than M., tricolor, M. micans, 
and M. polyanthon when their masses of small, Daisy-shaped flowers of 
glittering orange and scarlet and purpie are open in the sunshine. Among 
those of different character, and with larger, if not more conspicuous, flowers, 
M. blandum, in both varieties of rose and white, is seldom entirely out 
of bloom, and is admirable for any position where it may be wanted 
to trail, or for a hanging basket. M. aureum, an upright kind, with 
large, sparkling orange flowers, opens with the earliest spring sunshine, even 
in February. M. glaucum, one of the hardiest, with handsome canary 
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yellow blossoms from 2in. to 3in. across, flowers at all seasons according to 
treatment; and M. spectabile, with pretty glaucous leaves and fine rose- 
coloured flowers, is another favourite. Most of the Mesembryanthtmums have 
the drawback of only opening in sunshine, but there are a few which have 
not this failing. Indeed, the different hours at which Mesembryanthemums 
open is one of their most interesting peculiarities. Some expand in the 
morning, some at noonday, others at four o’clock in the afternoon, and a few 
are night flowering; but if for any hygrometrical reason they refuse to open 
at the right hour, it is seldom that any amount of coaxing from later sunshine 
tempts them out of their fit of the sulks for the day. 
RANDOM NOYES. 

Rose Dr. Rouges.—We thought this a most perplexing Rose. It was for 
the first two years after planting. The brilliant carmine rose flowers, we 
were told it would begem itself with, were not forthcoming, and nothing 
appeared, not even a bud to encourage one, until the third season, when the 
sprawling shoots were covered with blossom. When the Rose fulfilled 
expectations nothing in the garden attracted closer attention. The young 
shoots are as crimson as the flowers, and are beautiful in themselves, then the 
flowers open, and the sun lights up all this wonderful colouring to the 
satisfaction of the gardener, a word we use in its broadest sense. 

White Lily Disease. —The writer wishes someone would tell him of a 
remedy for the disease which afflicts the finest of summer flowers, the 
Madonna or White Lily (Lilium candidum). The soil in the garden of the 
writer is gravel, and last year the plants were without disease of any kind, 
with nothing, too, in the neighbourhood to spread any sort of distemper. 
This year, however, the one-time luxuriant foliage and fast-rising spikes are a 
mass of corruption from the disease, we presume encouraged by the keen 
north-easterly winds and frosts of late spring. Until that unpleasant weather 
intervened to chill the life of man and flower the Lilies flourished, but the 
marriage of two weather evils resulted disastrously. We attribute the failure 
to frost. 

Sowing Seed of Canterbury Bells.—This note is of twofold importance 
at the present moment. It is the season of flowering, and seed may be, 
indeed, should be, sown now to give plants for 
flowering next year. The Canterbury Bell, or 
Camp:nula medium, to use the name of bo-ks, 
is a bright and varied summer flower, and 
success comes even in the town garden. We 
have at the present time Canierbury Bells on 
either side of a walk through the kitchen garden, 
and there is a wealth of bloom from the plants, 
one a clear pink, there a white, as fresh as 
newly fallen snow, and in others spots, purple, 
clear blue, and rose, each plant bending alinost 
with the burden of flowers. Seed-sowing is 
very simple. Obtain the seed from a high-class 
nurseryman, and ask for that saved from flowers 
of moderate size. We have no affection for 
the big cup-and-saucer-shaped monstrositics 
which are sometimes praised for their departure 
from their normal form. Clearness of colour, 
reasonable form, and freedom of flowering are 
the chief attributes of this beautiful flower, in 
which there seems the sunlight of summer. 
There is a double appropriateness in the present 
note, as no season of the year is better for 
sowing the seed to give plants for next summer 
blossoming. The seed is very easily raised. 
Sow it in a shallow box of soil outdoors, and 
when the seedlings are sufficiently large to 
handle prick them out either into other boxes 
or outdoors, and thence to the places they are 
to flower in. 

Zhe Pansy.—There is a useful little note 
on the Pansy in the shilling gardening book 
(‘* Gardening Made Easy”’) recently added to the 
Country LIFE Library, and it is there pointed out that the beginner should 
only grow the tufted Pansies, or Violas, as they are also called. They are 
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delightful plants, and almosi certain to succeed. Take cuttings in July, put 
them in a bed of soil in a cool place in the garden, and they will have rooted by 
autumn, when plant them where they are to flower. For spring flowers, 
strike the cuttings in autumn, and these should be put into a rough frame. 
In both cases use for soil loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, and a dash of 
sharp silver sand. Mix it well together, and then spread it over the places 
where the cuttings are to be inserted. An hour or so before putting in the 
cuttings water with a can to which there is a fine rose. The cuttings must 
be of young growths, not pithy and hollow, 2jin. long. Remove the two 
lower leaves, and cut straight across to the lower joint with a sharp knife. If 
possible, get the cuttings with a few roots attached, such as may be obtained 
sometimes when they are taken from old shoots. Two inches apart in the 
rows, and the rows 3in. apart, is the distance; make firm at the base, 
and when inserted water gently. The cuttings will root in about three weeks. 
Planting may be done in autumn and winter. When a display is required in 
very early spring, plant firmly in early October, 1/t. apart, and mix half- 
decayed manure with the soil. For spring planting choose early March, If 
the plants, when received by post, seem shrivelled, stand them in flower-pots 
and sprinkle them with water; place them in a shady corner to recover. 
Mulch the plants in June, and work it in well around the collar. Pansies 
delight in a cool, moist soil, and therefore, when the situation is at all hot 
and the weather is dry, an cccasional watering is desirable. Sprinkle the 
plants with water also in the evening of a hot day. 


AN OLD MARSH. 


E had always called it ‘the marsh.” Most people 
with matter-of-fact eyes would only bave seen 
in it a small stream winding its way between 

somewhat ill-defined banks down a_ broad valley, beautiful 
indeed, though not more so than many another, but to us 
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it was a little world of irresistible charm. It was not the 
charm of the unknown, for many a long day spent in 
tracing the stream to its source had 
taught us to know every twist and 
turn, every pool and shallow. We 
learned the special haunt of each of 
its inhabitants, furred or feathered, and 
the more secrets that were yielded to us 
the greater grew thecharm. We came 
to it first as savages—boys filled with 
the primitive instinct of possessing 
things—and we collected birds’ eggs, 
or with our catapults we shot some 
luckless bird or rat and carried it home 
in triumph to skin and stuff. True, 
the law had thrown its sheltering arm 
over our victims, but the average boy 
pays scant attention to the invisible 
majesty of the law. He has far more 
respect for a policeman ; but a paternal 
Government has clothed the policeman 
in conspicuous apparel, and every boy 
knows why a merciful Providence has 
endowed him with legs. Thus it was 
the marsh and not the policeman that 
gradually changed us as we grew older 
from savages into more or less civilised 
beings with a deep and abiding love for 
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The hills on either side of the 
valley were clothed with woods 
—larch plantations with misty 
avenues of slender boles, woods of 
firs where the sunbeams scarcely 
filter through and twilight reigns 
at midday, and cheerful woods 
of ash and oak and elm, with 
plenteous undergrowth. All 
these had their denizens which 
came to drink at the marsh and 
left their footprints in the soft 
mud which bordered the stream. 

It was a book in which bird and 
beast wrote an unconscious 
account of their actions—a book 
which we learned to read, and 
so reconstruct the scenes which 
our eyes had not witnessed. 
Every page contained the lacy 
network of moorhen’s footprints 
and the dimpled trail of the 
water-rat; but occasionally there 
might be seen the track of a. 
rabbit deeply imprinted in the 
mud, and following the same 
line the lighter prints of an 
animal which was not a water- 
rat. The track of the latter 
would stop at the water’s edge, 
there would be a few indecisive 
footprints, and then the return 
trail. Such a trail was not hard 
toread, and our eyes mightas well 
have seen the mad rush of the 
frightened rabbit, with starting eyeballs, seeking the water, its 
friend which tells no tales. And we could picture the relentless 
stoat following a few moments later with deliberate certainty as 
far as the water; we could imagine it raising its head, sniffing 
inquisitively in all directions, and then returning with lithe, 
sinewy bounds, baulked, but only to seek a fresh victim. 

We grew expert in judging of the freshness of the tracks ; 
we knew when the last rains had swept the slate clean, and 
could approximate the drying influence of sun and wind. The 
moorhen, as the commonest of the marsh birds, was naturally 
the first to occupy our attention. We hunted them; and a 
huntsman, if he only gains a one-sided knowledge of the character 
of the hunted, at least gets to know that side well. We could 
think as moorhens, and under given circumstances could tell just 
how a moorhen would act. We knew where we should have 
built our nest had we been moorhens; looked in those spots, and 
as often as not found what we were looking for. We usually 
hunted them in the evening, when they came out on the banks 
to feed. We proceeded up stream, one on each side, keeping a 
look-out ahead, and marked the place where the birds ran or flew 
to take cover under the banks. The flight of a moorhen is somewhat 
weak, and the bird trusts rather to its power of concealment. 
As we approached the spot, each searched the bank opposite 
him with the utmost care. Instinctively we divined their hiding- 
places—sometimes the enlarged hole of a water-rat, but generally 
a tuft of water-plant growing close by the bank. The bird would 
dive, and on reach- 
ing this shelter just 
allow the beak to 
protrude above the 
surface so that the 
nostrils were free. 
Or, again, it might 
choose a mass of 
flotsam caught by 
a stick in mid- 
stream, where the 
beak, red at the 
base and yellowish 
at the tip, har- 
monised wonder- 
fully with its sur- 
roundings. It be- 
came a matter of 
almost profes- 
sional pride to de- 
tect them, and the 
greater the skill 
with which they 
hid themselves, the 
greater our plea- 
sure in discovering 
their whereabouts. 
When discovered, 
we approached 
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quietly and slowly; then with 
a quick thrust of the hand the 
bird was captured, and usually, 
after a short examination, re- 
leased. 

Gradually, however, we 
learned to take our pleasure in 
watching the various marsh crea- 
tures going unconcernedly about 
their business. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the temptation to stalk the 
wary herons proved irresistible, 
for the expression of pained sur- 
prise and alarm on their faces 
when a human being suddenly 
rises from the ground within ten 
yards of them is worth no little 
trouble to see; but usually we 
were observers. The power of 
keeping still is one of the natu- 
ralist’s most valuable assets, and 
it is thus that the confidence of 
the wild creatures is won. We 
saw the moorhens building their 
nests, counted the egys, visited 
the parent birds from time to 
time to see how incubation was 
progressing, and finally shared 
in some degree the maternal 
pride with which the flotilla of 
downy black young ones was 
conducted to the shelter of a 
reed-bed, following the white 
triangular beacon of the parent’s 
tail. 

The water-rats emerged from the banks honeycombed with 
their holes without fear. They dived and brought some succulent 
aquatic plant to the surface, swam to their favourite seat, and, 
sitting up on their hind legs and holding the stalk in their fore 
paws, devoured it with relish while we were near enough to 
hear the rasping of their sharp incisor teeth; or we saw them 
cut down flags like miniature beavers, construct their platform- 
like rafts, or drag their spoil into their holes. 

We knew where the wild duck had her nest snugly hidden 
at some distance from the stream. We saw the first young ones 
to be hatched climb up on the mother’s back or make short 
voyages of exploration. Then, when all were freed, we saw 
them led proudly down to the water to swim without ever being 
taught how. We saw the kingfisher hover over the water, 
plunge, catch some small tish, and carry it off to his young ones, 
though it was long before we discovered his nesting-hole. Not 
that that is difficult when you know where to look, for the 
hole is never very cleanly or sweet smelling, and the neighbour- 
hood is strewn with fish bones and splashed with the bird’s 
excrement. But he chooses some moderately high bank, 
as a rule, for his tunnel, which opens out into an oval 
chamber at a distance varying from eighteen inches to three 
or four feet from the entrance; and our marsh did not boast 
such banks. 

Time went by; the tastes cultivated on the marsh were 
carried into larger spheres, and after some years we returned to 
the marsh — and 
disenchantment. 
We recognised the 
old familiar haunts; 
but how changed! 
The water had 
sunk far below its 
usual level, so that 
holes which had 
been under-water 
exits andentrances 
to water-rats’ 
dwellingswerenow 
left high and dry ; 
there wasnolonger 
shelter for the 
moorhens, and 
their tracks on the 
mud were few and 
far between ; the 
neighbouring land 
was being drained 
by neatly-cut 
ditches, and the 
old thick hedges 
cut down — our 
marsh itself was be- 
coming civilised ! 
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HILL HALL, 
ESSEX, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


LIE great houses within twenty miles of London, which 

a house agent with the truth in him might describe as 

desirable mansions, grow fewer each year. But Hill 

IIall, sixteen miles from the City and hard by the 

forest of Epping, is one of them. It lies in the parish 

of Thevdon Mount, and has the long history which may be 
discovered of most manors near London. An English Godric 
held it before the Conquest, and under Henry II. it was in the 
hands of that Henry of Essex who, from being the King’s 
constable, a warrior, and a rich lord of lands, fell by his 
cowardice and saved his life inside a monk’s frock. Following 
Lexingtons and Suttons, Thomas Hampden was lord of Hill 
Hall under Henry VII., and Philippe Wilford of London, Sir 
John Hampden’s widow, having married with Sir Thomas Smith, 
persuaded her second knight to buy the reversion of her jointure 
here. Thus Hill Hall came to a most famous Essex man, 
memorable among ten thousand Tom Smiths, and Hill Hall has 
never since left the family. Many houses of fame have been 
founded by “the smith who smiteth in the fire,” but their lines 
are hard to trace. <A legend of no value makes Sir Thomas 
Smith of Hill Hall the descendant of Sir Roger Clarendon, a 
natural son of the Black Prince, but this claim to Royal blood 
has never been made good. His father we know, Sir John 
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Smith of Saffron Walden, twice High Sheriff of Essex under 
Henry VIIJ., and at Walden Thomas was born in 1513. 
Another legend tells that Thomas introduced the herb saffron 
into Walden, but Walden was Saffron Walden long before his 
day. A little saffron is still grown there in neglected corners of 
old gardens, and the house in which Thomas Smith was born 
still stands in the market-place. His own manuscript in the 
3ritish Museum enables us to reconstruct the life of the 
builder of Hill Hall. By his own hand we know that 
little Thomas Smith was born a _ lively, prattling child, 
the delight of his father, but after his third year a strange 
nightmare and a fever began for him a sickly season which 
lasted until manhood. The sixteenth century was a time in 
which the hardy lived on and the weakly were soon carried 
to churchyard mould. There must have been hardiness in 
Thomas, or he would not have passed tiie years of his youth. 
They were ill years. His spirits were low, he laughed little, 
and never played with other boys. Pimple-faced and _ sore- 
lipped, plagued with toothache and backache, other boys would 
have little of him. As he could not play he worked. He read 
history as a child, wrote, painted, and even carved, and loved 
his book until no mote could be taught him of tongues and 
letters. Before the end of his eleventh year this marvellous 
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SCREEN 


Essex boy was packed off to Cambridge, where he soon added 


a dropsical affection to his other ills. His diary tells us 
plaintively that he lay down at night on his bed with his feet 
swollen and aching, and woke in the morning to find the 
swelling in his face. A lean and bilious Bachelor of Arts and 
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fellow of his college he pushed his way. In his twentieth year 
he was a Master of Arts, teaching natural philosophy and Greek 
to his elders. There was a goal to make for. Those days of the 
new learning put a career before the scholar and the book- 
man who would climb. In his twenty-fifth year, Thomas 
Smith, the scholar, now rid 
of the sickness which had 
plagued his youth, became 
known to the King, 
Henry VIII., a dangerous 
companion for great lords, but 
a good patron to many a lesser 
man., After Jane Seymour's 
death, Smith and Cheke the 
Greek teacher declaimed before 
Henry on the question whether 
the King, seeking a new wile, 
should* look for her at home 
or abroad. 

When twenty-six years of 
age, Thomas Smith, with 
money in his pocket, went the 
great tour in France and Italy. 
The road sang to him; he was 
young and strong again after 
the sickly years, and at last he 
found life sweet. Two years 
later he came home again, 
crossing the Alps on a Chirist- 
mas Eve, and Cambridge 
welcomed him back. Witha 
salary of £40—a good one in 
the reckoning of that time— 
he was a young professor of 
law, and Vice-Chancellor at 
thirty. Such a man must often 
have looked this way and that 
at the priesthood, and at last 
he found it advisable to bow 
his head for the tonsure. A 
bishop of Ely made him 
priest, and with the bishop’s 
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chancellorship and a Lincoln prebendal stall he records that he 
was supremely happy. Then the King, Henry VIII., that most 
dread sovereign, as his contemporaries justly styled him, was 
gathered to his fathers. The new Court of the boy offered place and 
pension to Master Smith, and, casting away his priest’s gown, he 
took the London road. For a patron he chose the plotting Duke of 
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of Carlisle, besides his post under the Protector, being ready to 
follow any employment that offered. In 1548, he had forgotten 
his tonsure and married. In 1549, he was a knight whose priest- 
hood was an old story not to be recalied. Smith was a place- 
hunter, but he did not leave Somerset, ‘‘ My master of whom I 
have had all,” when Somerset’s course was run; and Sir Thomas 
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Somerset, a man who drew to himselt many faithful servants. 
Smith was the Duke’s Master of Requests, and, following the 
Protector in his Scottish expedition, camé near death by a fever 
at York. At this time, the man about the Court would take lay 
or clerical preferment in the same mouthful. Smith was one of 
the King’s Secretaries of State, and Provost of Eton and Dean 
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notes with a trace of complacency how with the Protector and 
other noble folk he was led to prison with the greatest pomp of 
the law. 

In 1550, Smith, once more in Royal employment, was so 
happy as to be on an embassy in France when the terrible 
sweating sickness, the Stop-Gallant, as men playfully called it, 
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was slaughtering and scaring in London. How he passed the 
greater danger of Mary’s reign, he being a twice-married priest, 
Jukewarm in al] matters of faith, we know not; but to the coat 
of arms granted to his father he added the significant crest of the 
salamander which survives among flames, and which, if we 
may trust careful artists, bas also the air of a slippery beast. 

In 1557, the year of his old father’s death, Sir Thomas, 
being the husband of the widowed Dame Hampden of Theydon 
Mount, began to rebuild the Hampdens’ house of Hill Hall, 
deserting that house at Ankerwycke which he had made to be 
near his Eton provostship. In these years of retirement he gave 
himself to astrology, a study for which he had a passion. We 
have seen a volume filled with calculations for this all-but- 
forgotten art. He followed it first in his twentieth year, and he 
notes that in 1550 he was assailed with so strong a desire for 
learning it that he could scarce sleep at night. We have, 
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it seems, to thank his astrological speculations for the accurate 
dates of his life’s adventures which give us Sir Thomas Smith’s 
history. Perhaps he never quite abandoned the study, although 
a pupil records that, in a moment of scepticism, he once called it 
‘the most ingenious art of lying.” 

With the rising of the bright occidental star Elizabeth, Sir 
Thomas came back to his State employments, being too useful a 
servant to lie idle. Again he was an ambassador, being four 
years in France on the Queen’s business. In 1571 he was once 
again admitted to the Privy Council, and the next year saw him 
again a Secretary of State. He had then laid aside his diary, his 
last notes being of the death of his only child, a natural son, 
killed in Ireland, where Sir Thomas had founded a colony on the 
coast of Ulster. But, beside the biographical notes, we have 
much material for the history of his public and private life, and 
more especially a long letter, in which he defended himself 
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against many charges brought by those jealous of his advance- 
ment. Some of his phrases have the true Pepysian touch 
of intimacy. He protested that he was not high-stomached, 
but ready to do the State service in any capacity, as able “to 
serve in the bodie and thilles, as carters calle it, as weale as in 
the rome of a forehorse.” His enemies had called him miserly, 
and pointed to the mean attire of Dame Smith. ‘ My wife,” he 
answered, ‘‘doth not go so gorgeously as some would have her. 
If that be a fault let her bear it. She hath all my money.” 
Counting his expenses when a Secretary of State about 1549, 
his income being £120 yearly, he tells us that “I so ordered the 
matter that mine own board, my three servants, and three 
summer nags and three winter geldings, all this did not stand me 
in much above £30 yearly.” Truly few Secretaries of State who 
have followed him have been such managers. In 1568 he began 
to build the north and west sides of his house of Hill Hall 
‘*stronger and more splendidly”; but 
he left much to be finished by his 
nephew when in 1577 he ended his days 
at the hall. His body lies in the church 
of Theydon Mount under a rich tomb, 
the epitaph calling him orator, mathe- 
matician, and philosopher, a man skilled 
in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
and Italian tongues. ‘‘Serviceable to 
many, injurious to none, averse from 
revenge.’ English verses over the 
canopy have a true word of this man’s 
restless and enquiring mind: 


What yearth or sea or skies contayne 
What creatures in them be 

My minde did seeke to know 
The heavens continually. 


Dying childless, he was succeeded 
at Hill Hall by his nephew, son of his 
brother George Smith, the merchant of 
Philpot Lane. This nephew’s story is 
on his tomb, hard by that of his uncle, 
his epitaph telling us that: for thirty 
years he followed the Irish wars “ with 
such approbation that he was chosen 
one of the colonels of the army.” 
Coming on his uncle’s death to a full 
and fair inheritance, he becamea knight 
and sheriff of the county, and his son 
Sir Thomas, a_ Restoration baronet, 
was ancestor of all later Smiths of Hili 
Hall. Smyth was the form in which 
the name was commonly written after 
custom came to exact a definite spelling 
of proper names, until at the end of the 
eighteenth century Sir William Smyth, 
the seventh baronet, adopted from some 
fancy of a mistaken archeology the 
inconvenient form of ‘Smijth.” Sir 
William was succeeded by three sons, 
each a baronet in his turn, the third 
of whom, Sir Edward, took by sign- 
manual in 1839 the additional surname 
of Bowyer, by reason of his mother’s 
maternal grandmother being a daughter 
of Catharine Bowyer of the Camberwell 
Bowyers. Sir Edward’s grandson, the 
twelfth baronet, is now the head of this 
family, one of the oldest surviving 
Essex houses. 

Hill Hall is even to-day the old 
house which Sir Thomas Smith built, 
but the eighteenth century saw mere 
uncouthness in the red chimneys and 
eables and mullioned windows of 
Elizabeth’s time, and Sir Edward 
Smyth, the third baronet, set about 
disguising his brave mansion. His shield of arms displayed 
over his work impales the shield of his first wife Anne Hedges, 
and as this lady died in 1719 we can date the new ornament 
within a few years. In this great house, a quadrangle of 
buildings, the hall keeps the Elizabethan spaciousness; anda 
square panel set high up in the wall has the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, a lady who was taken for patron saint by all courtly 
house-builders of her time. Along the gallery are ranged breast- 
plates and lobster-tail helmets of the seventeenth century, and 
the fine armchairs of the Restoration period will be remarked in 
our picture. Beside the portraits of his employers, Elizabeth 
and her terrible father, hangs a painting of the fresh face and 
red beard of the founder of the house. The Queen’s Room is a 
room of embroidered chairs and bed-hangings. Here will be seen 
one of those towering state beds, upholstered with needlework, 
which were reared at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
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cool white panels and grave furniture of the dining-room give us 
a picture of the calm days of the eighteenth century ia England, 
undisturbed by the rococo. Such a room should keep old 
china, and the china is here, safe in its glazed cabinets. 
In the east front we have the eighteenth century mansion desired 
by the baronet of George I.’s day, a mansion with balusters along 
the roof-line, topped with vases, with classical pilasters and pedi- 
ment holding his commemorative shield. The south front, behind 
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the leaden urns and salamanders of the lawn, shows something 
of the old bones of the house, stone mullions, and dormer 
windows debased by casing with stcne quoins. ‘The north-east 
front, the front of the clock and bellcote, is another half-hearted 
pervert to classicism despite the pediment and portico, and the 
quad, with its paved walk between grass blades and patterned 
cobblestones, shows that an old house built in the old English 
manner is not cheaply turned to an Italian palace. 
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URING Henley Week, and at other times, visitors to 

the river are accustomed to extend their admiration 

to Greenlands, the home of the Hon. W. F. D. 

Smith, M.P., one of the most attractive-looking 

residences to be seen on the banks. It is situated 

about two miles from Henley, a short distance below the 
starting-point for the regatta on the Buckinghamshire shore, and 
between Marsh and Hambleden Locks. The house is buiit in 
the Italian style, 
and stands on the 
site of an_ historic 
mansion besieged 
by the Roundheads 
in the great Rebel- 
lion. During the 
extensive altera- 
tions and additions 
carried out in the 
time of the late 
owner, Mr. W. 
H. Smith, many 
of the old caunon 
shot, both of iron 
and stone, which 
were used in the 
siege were dug up, 
and can now be 
seen on the ter- 
race. There are 
some beautiful 
woods around the 
house, but the fine 
old cedars suffered 
severely from the 
gale which oc- 
curred a few 
months ago. One 
was completely up- 
rooted, and two 
others lost their 
tops. The estate Copyright 
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consists of two portions, divided by the river Thames, one 
being in the parish of Hambleden, on the Buckinghamshire 
side, and the other in Remenham, on the Berkshire side. Roughly, 
1,800 acres are in Buckinghamshire, and 1,200 acres in Berk- 
shire: about 2,000 acres are farmed by the owner. The soii 
for the greater part is light in character, and lies above chalk 
on the Buckinghamshire side and gravel on the Berkshire 
side. There are about 400 acres devoted to woodland, and 
I,000 acres are 
arable, but there 
is a fine stretch of 
meadow - land on 
the Berkshire side 
of the river. The 
livestock is of an 
extremely interest- 
ing character, 
especially the 
cattle, sheep, and 
horses. On the 
farms about 300 
cattle are kept, 
and half of them 
are pedigree short- 
horns. The herd 
was started some 
twenty years ago 
by the purchase of 
a few cows of the 
3armpton Rose 
and Old Daisy 
tribes. Since then 
there have been 
added at various 
times Barring- 
tons, Oxfords, 
Duchesses, Kirk- 
levingtons, and 
Siddingtons. Some 
noted sires have 
“COUNTRY LIFE." been used, amoung 
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others Duke of Cumberland IJI., the 
winner of the first and championship at 
Penrith ; Manor V:ctor I]., bought at 
a high price at Birmingham in 1869, 
where he won a first prize in his class; 
and Red Rose Duke, bred by the late 
Mr. Scratton. The bulls now in 
use include the famous Kotherfield 
Augustus, bought at the late Sir 
William Makins’s sale for 250 guineas. 
This bull was by Waverley out of 
Augusta LXI., by Cap-a-Pie. As a 
yearling he won the Shorthorn Society’s 
prize at the Oxfordshire Show, was 
first at the Devon County, Tunbridge 
Wells, Warwickshire, and Tredegar 
Shows, while he was second at the 
Royal Counties Show. In the following 
vear he carried off first at the Tunbridge 
Wells Show, and was third at the Bath 
and West. In the possession of Sir 
William Makins he proved himself to 
be a sire who was wonderfully successful 
in producing stock that made their mark 
at the exhibitions where they were 
shown. He is getting old now; and 
though never a big bull, he remains an 
excellent example of the shorthorn 
breed, while the animals of his begetting 
afford ample testimony to his merits. 
The other bull is Stoneytown Pride, 
an animal used in Lord Brougham’s 
herd, and a winner of several important 
prizes. Mr. Smith has never been 
much in favour of exhibiting his cattle. 
He is quite content to breed from the 
best sires and dams that can be 
obtained, and in this way he produces 
animals of the very highest class. But 
there can be no doubt that, if his 
ambition had lain in the direction of 
obtaining showyard distinctions, he 
has abundant means for gratifying it. 
The cows are thoroughly worthy of 
their place in the herd. Blue Blood is 
a Barrington cow by Duke of Cumber- 
jand III. out of Duchess of Barrington 
XLVIII., who was herself by Duke of 
Charmingland LXXX. _ LBoth sire and 
dam deservedly won many distinctions, 
and as a representative shorthorn cow 
she does ample credit to them. 
Barmpton Queen is a Barmpton Rose 
cow by the Earl of Southrop CXXVI., 
and is dam of the well-known bull 
H.R.H., by Earl of Southrop XII. 
out of Daisy Barmpton II. She is now 
ten years old. Waterloo Duchess of 
Oxford, by Waterloo Cambridge Duke 
out of the 76th Grand Duchess of 
Oxford, is the dam of a red bull calf 
sold for 200 guineas at Birmingham 
last year to go abroad, and also of 
another red calf, Duke of Buckingham 
IV., which is being kept for use in the 
herd. Culshaws Treasure is another 
Barmpton Rose cow, and the roan 
heifer calf taken with her is by Rother- 
field Augustus. Duchess Kirklevington 
XVII. is a fine red four year old heifer, 
with a roan calf at ber side, by Kings- 
cote Duke XXI., a bull bred by Sir 
Nigel Kingscote. Yewden Duchess 
Oxford II]. is a large roomy red cow 
by Lord Lechlade. There are also a 
lot of fine two year old and yearling 
heifers, which look as though they 
were likely to develop into useful cows. 
The arable land being light necessitates 
a big flock of sheep being kept. This 
consists of 2,000 pure Southdowns, all 
bred on the farm from ewes originally 
obtained from Mr. Hugh Gorringe, 
Sir William Throckmorton, and other 
breeders. Rams have been purchased 
from Earl Bathurst, Sir William 
Throckmorton, Mr. Ellis, Earl Cado- 
gan, and Colonel Walter. Two pens of 
ewes in the wool won first and second at 
the Oxfordshire Show held this spring 
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at Henley-on-Thames. On 
such a large farm it is neces- 
sary to employ a considerable 
number of horses. There are 
some forty in constant work, 
and a few of the best Shire 
mares are kept for breeding. 
The sires used are from Mr. 
Hudson’s well-known stud at 
Danesfield. A big upstanding 
four year old grey gelding, by 
Hydrometer out of the grey 


mare Shirburn Lass, _ by 
Dunsmore Willington Bay, 
won first prize at the 


Oxfordshire Show this year. 
A two year old filly, Remen- 
ham Darling, is a nice type 
of a Shire by the same sire 
out of Remenham Lass, a 
particularly nice quality mare. 
She was first at the South 
3ucks Show last year, and 
won the Shire Horse Society’s 
medal for best mare in the 
show. There are several good 
vearlings and two year olds 


coming on, and a promising crop of foals this year. 
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It will be 


seen that in this Mr. Smith carries out the same principles 
that are applied to his cattlke—that is to say, he likes to 


ficken Fear 


Copyright. 


have the very best horses about the farm, but does not go 
in much for breeding them purely and simply for the purposes 
His example in this respect might, we think, 


of exhibition. 
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It is good for those who have the 


time and inclination to endeavour to produce the best animals 
for the purpose of winning prizes at the shows, buti is almost 
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better that the work on a great farm should be done by well-bred 


horses that are kept only for the work they can do. 


In addition 


to the other animals mentioned, a choice herd of about twenty 
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Jersey cattle is kept for the purpose of supplying 
the house with milk and other dairy products. 
We may add that Mr. Smith has two estates in 
Devonshire, one on the borders of Dartmoor, 
at Moretonhampstead, where he is now building 
a residence. It extends to some 8,000 acres, 
and he possesses a smaller estate, near Exeter, 
of about 1,000 acres. 


A BOOK OF =: 
THE WEEK. 


ULES .MICHELET in one of his 
books says that if a child of dawning 
intelligence be taken to the sea, its 
instinct is one of terror. It runs from 
it shrinking as a young animal flies 

from danger. And this would appear to be the 
attitude of the earliest peoples to the ocean. 
The first Japanese artists in painting the sea 
represented the waves with strong devouring 
teeth, and in the revised version of the Bible 
there are many sentences which show that the 
sea was regarded with a certain mysterious 
horror. Even Homer, who has so exquisitely 
described the wine-dark, the many-twinkling, 
the unharvested plains of ocean, nevertheless 
shows traces of that fear which early man held 
of water. Tohim, as to the writers of the Bible, 


the sea was a thing of beauty, but of terror also. 
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The pagan isles of the blest were set in a silver sea, and the 
Judean ideal of happiness was associated with a sea smooth as 
glass; and yet it is to one of the Hebrew writers that we owe 
the celebrated passage telling us that those who go down to the 
sea in ships see the wonders of the Lord. In writing his new 
book, Zhe Opal Sea (Werner Laurie), Mr. John C. Van Dyke has 
set himself to disclose and describe some of its wonders. His 
book is an excellent one to place in the hands of young people, 
as in it are mingled the two great features of the ocean—its 
loveliness and the intensely interesting facts connected with it. 
Older students would, of course, require that the knowledge 
should be more closely specialised. Mr. Van Dyke would appear 
to have studied Michelet to some purpose, and with many of the 
virtues of that author he has given also more than a mere taste 
of his rhetorical artifices. Some parts of the book inspire us 
with a longing for the holy simplicity of some of our early 
writers. Another point, and we have done with cavil. Mr. 
Van Dyke, though apparently writing for English readers, has 
in many cases adopted an American style of spelling which is by 
no means pleasing. After reading this book the great impression 
which it creates is that of the immense rapine and cruelty and 
slaughter for which the sky’s watery mirror is a cloak. The 
tribes of the sea are all murderers, and even of the birds that live 
on its surface Mr. Van Dyke says, “they are thieves and cut- 
throats and murderers; that is their way of getting a living.” 
If we look into a chapter called ‘* Dwellers in the Deep,” it is 
to read a story of continuous slaughter. As the author says: 

All the deep sea fishes are enormous eaters. There being nothing to 
eat but the life about them, they live upon each other. Every facility for 
killing and devouring is provided—luminescence to dazzle, swiftness and 
strength to overtake and overpower, knife-blade teeth for tearing, abnormally 
large jaws for crushing. Whatever the prey, or however large it may be, 
there is little trouble in swallowing it. Tne mouth yawns like a cavern, and 
the stomach distends to hold a body even larger than the swallower. 

Such is the general statement. It is backed by the remark 
that ‘“‘ the appetite in fishes seems never wanting ; and complete 
digestion with some of them is only a matter of half-an-hour.” 
lor this reason slaughter goes on unendingly. Usually it is 
produced only by hunger; but some monsters, like the bluefish, 
even when gorged, kill for pure love of killing. We are told 
that he is an exception, but it is with fish as with animals. 
The mongoose, for exampie, will kill for the love of killing long 
after its hunger is satisfied. Here is Mr. Van Dyke’s graphic 
picture of the eternal warfare that goes on beneath the surface of 
the waves: 

They follow the prey hke packs of wolves; and in turn are followed, 
band succeeding band, increasing in size as they decrease in numbers. The 
herrings eat the smaller fish, even their own young, they are harried by the 
bluefishes until a trail of blood stains the water, while following the blue- 
fishes come the insatiate porpoises. Nothing saves the weaker ones but 
breed. Many thousands of eggs are spawned that a dozen or more may 
be hatched and brought to maturity. Billions are lost; yes, but millions 
survive. The herrings move on the sea in uncountable numbers, in banks 
that are mies in length and width, in windrows so vast that they, perhaps, 
keep passing one given point in unbroken succession for months at a time. 
Just so with the menhaden. A catch in a purse-net of half a million is not 
infrequent. Such numbers are sufficient to withstand all the ravages of the 
natural enemy. The bass, the haddock, and the pollock may kill to their 
heart’s content, and still the menhaden will hold their own. 

The destruction which ensues would quickly end in the 
extinction of the species if it were not for the extraordinary 
breeding qualities of fish. A single female mackerel will give 
forth at one spawning upwards of 200,000 eggs; but the mackerel 
has an enemy in almost every fish of the sea. ‘The schools 
travel about a million strong; but the sea-wolves take their toll 
and blood flows. Our author consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that the species endures; that the type continues though 
the individual is lost. But if we think of the array of animals 
that have become extinct, we are forced to the conclusion that 
Nature cares neither for the individual nor for the type. 
She destroys either and lets either live with equal and pro- 
found indifference. It is not only that the fish prey upon 
themselves, but the birds of the air devour them. Mr. Van 
Dyke dwells on the veracity of the pelican, the cormorant, the 
penguin, the auks, and the puffins, and shows that even the 
countless small birds, “‘ running here and there over the wet 
sand,” that we think so beautiful, so alert, energetic, and 
graceful, as “their little thin legs move so fast at times that, like 
the spokes of a fast-travelling wheel, they cannot be seen,” are 
simply in quest of life in or by the sea. 

It is altogether a very impressive picture, and Mr. Van 
Dyke has succeeded in arresting the imagination. He shows 
that the water must change very little in its deepest portions. 
Were it possible to descend into the depths one would not 
feel the intense heat which renders work so difficult in the 
mines. On the contrary, there seems to be an almost 
uniform temperature except in those small insignificant 
portions of the earth’s surface that are warmed by the rays 
of the sun. The effect is much smaller than might be 
imagined, because of the restlessness of the sea and the currents 
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that prevent the hot water from accumulating. The depths so 
far have been practically unexplored. At any rate, very little of 
importance has been disclosed since the famous expedition of 
the Challenger. In the real depths of the ocean it is most pro- 
bable there are no remains of man or his handiwork, neither ribs 
of ships nor bones of mariners, nor guns nor vestiges of great sea 
fights. These are to be sought for in the comparatively shallow 
places. What life there is in the great regions below the surface 
we do not fully know. Whether vegetation can survive there, 
what light there is, these and a hundred other questions are as 
unanswerable as the queries that vexed Sir Thomas Browne, 
“what song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 


>»? 


when he hid himself among women.” 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe ExportaTiIon OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 

N another part of the paper it will be seen that one of the prize 
animals at the Derby Show was sold for £3,000. This is 
a very high price for a shorthorn, but its significance lies 
mostly in the indication it gives of the very keen demand 
that has been felt during the past few weeks for pedigree 
stock to go abroad. At the Derby Show it was noticed how 
exceedingly large was the number of buyers who had _ been 
deputed from the Colonies and other foreign countries to buy the 
best of our steck to take home to their farms. Perhaps the 
demand has been felt most in Herefords, great numbers of which 
have already been sent abroad during the present summer. Lut 
it really extends to all descriptions of stock. The demand 
for Shire horses, which during the early spring sales was 
somewhat slack, brightened up to an extraordinary extent 
at Derby, and sellers can afford to be very independent. 
Tenant farmers were seen to be refusing offers well into three 
figures for animals that they would have found difficulty in 
getting rid of some time ago. As much as £300 for a working 
cart-horse was refused in this way. All this opens up a good 
prospect for the remainder of the year, especially as the demand 
is not confined to horses and cattle, but extends also to sheep. 
For one ram we heard of £1,500 being offered and taken on the 
day of the sale. This was to go to the Argentine, and no 
doubt many similar bargains were made at prices that were 
very Satisfactory, although they might not be as large as this 
particular one. Sheep were as much in demand as any other 
kind of livestock, and the prices spoken about in the show-yard 
ought to have been highly satisfactory to those who had animals 
for sale, as they were far in advance of what has been procurable 
at the home sales of the last four or five years. The sheep has 

done much to lighten the depression of agriculture. 


Tinnep Meat. 

It will be news of considerable interest to those engaged in 
producing meat of any kind for the table in England to know that 
the American Government has practically surrendered to the 
packers. The latter will not be obliged to stamp the date upon 
their tins. And as it is obvious that the longer these packages are 
kept the more chance there is of putrefaction, consumers in this 
country will, we think, be wary of purchasing tins that have 
no date on them, especially if those who supply us from 
the Colonies are keen enough to do what the American 
packers have refused to do. It cannot be too widely 
known that under the Bill, in the shape which it must now 
assume, there is no guarantee whatever that tinned goods sent 
from Chicago will be fresh and good. For our own part, we 
frankly hope that one result of the incident will be to check the 
consumption of tinned meat in this country. It cannot in 
any circumstances be so good and healthy as that which is 
directly obtained from English farms, and its use in place of 
fresh beef and mutton is likely to be injurious to the health of those 
who eat it. 

THe Moror oN THE Farm. 

One of the most striking features at the Derby Show was 
the number of motors that were shown in the implement section. 
Hitherto the motor has not been generally regarded as part of 
the machinery needed for agriculture. It has been looked upon 
rather as a hobby of a few enterprising men who are continually 
in search of a novelty, or as a luxury of the rich. But the 
Derby Show goes far to demonstrate that this is a mistaken 
view. It is evident that the manufacturers, who are generally 
able to make a shrewd guess at the wants of their customers, 
have come to the conclusion that in the future a great deal of the 
ordinary farm work will be done by motors. Ploughing and 
sowing, reaping and threshing, carrying and milling (taking that 
to mean chaffing and crushing) stand a fair chance of being 
done by this kind of machinery within a comparatively short 
space of time. The manufacturers claim that the work 
can be accomplished in this way with more efficiency than by the 
old machinery, and, what is equally to the purpose, much more 
economically. For one thing, the general adoption of motors 
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would effect an immediate and very great saving in the labour 
bill. Instead of the army of labourers now required on a large 
farm one or two skilled mechanics would serve the purpose. No 
doubt even when this machinery is adopted there will be times 
when extra labour is required, but it is hoped that this can be 
obtained from the small holdings now in process of being estab- 
lished. Thus there is every prospect of a revolution in farm- 
work taking place within a comparatively short period. Never 
were we so much impressed by this as at the show which closed 
on Saturday night. 
THe WetcomeE Rain. 

On the whole, farmers were more glad than sorry at the 
extraordinary downpour with which the land was visited last 
week. Some few complain of injury to the hay, but, as a 
matter of fact, a good drenching rain was very much required, 
and this for a reason that probably escaped the general 
observer. Few people recognise the effect of excessive motoring 
on the hay, particularly in dry weather. It was our fortune 
to look at a number of fields lying alongside a highway much 
frequented by 
those who own 
and drive motor- 
cars. During the 
last three or four 


weeks a cloud of j 
dust has hung per- i 


petually over the 
road, and no one 
without seeing it 
would believe how 
much had _ been 
blown on to the 
hay, which in con- 
sequence was far 
too dusty to feed 
cattle with. Just 
before the rain 
occurred some of 
the more experi- 
enced farmers were 
saying how much 
the grass would 
benefit by a 
drenching shower 
that would carry 
off the vast 
quantities of dust. Copyright. 
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SHEEP- WASHING. Copyright. 


The result did not belie their opinion. After the rain 
the grass was much cleaner and fresher. In point of fact, 
hay does not receive any injury whatever from the heaviest 
shower as long as it is lying in swathe, though it dete- 
riorates daily if the rain be continued for several days. 
In this case, luckily, it was over in one night, and while 
the grain crops have been very much improved, no harm 
whatever has as yet heen done to the grass. 


SHOOTING. 


WILD PHEASANTS. 

HE accounts of the partridges which reach us in these 
days, when it is still, of course, far too early to speak 
with any confidence of the stock which we shall find in 

September, are quite as good as we can expect them to be; and 
the accounts of the grouse, which began their early nesting under 
very rigorous con- 
ditions of weather 
indeed, are far 
better, taking the 
country all over, 
than we had any 
right to expect 
them to be. Of 
the pheasants, 
however— that is 
to say, of the wild 
birds — we have 
every right to form 
fine expectations. 
The weather has 
been very favour- 
able for them all 
through the piece. 
By the time that 
their laying had 
begun, the really 
severe frosts were 
over, and the 
pheasant chick is 
a hardy bird— 
far hardier than 
the young part- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” ridge. No doubt, 
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the adult pheasant is a very careless parent, and not to be 
compared in this respect with the partridge; but there is much 
probability that keepers exaggerate a great deal the likelihood 
of pheasants’ eggs getting frosted. Sometimes it happens that 
several birds get laying together in one nest in the early days of 
the laying, and when they want to begin to sit they will 
abandon this joint-stock nest, and will go away and lay a 
few eggs only, and sit on them, leaving the others to take 
care of themselves—that is to say, to rot. Of course, all 
these eggs ought to be gathered up and put under a barn- 
door hen. It is not to be expected that the keeper will know 
every nest on a large property; but the percentage which he 
will not know will be very small if he be a good man, and in 
proportion to his merit will the number of undiscovered nests be 
reduced. This year there has been really no very severe frost 
in the course of June, although the temperature has been low all 
the time. There has been nothing to frostbite the eggs fatally, 
and young pheasants, once they are hatched, are very strong 
babies, and face weather, as we have said, better than partridges. 
So much has been written which is beside the mark about what 
has been called the ‘*Euston system,” that one is almost afraid 
of mentioning that estate in any connection with shooting, 
though it is such a fine place for game of all kinds; but it is not 
possible to doubt that the system which is in vogue there, as well 
as in many other places, is very good for bringing up a big stock 
of wild pheasants. ‘The pheasants’ eggs are gathered up as they 
are laid and put under barndoor hens, which are far better 
mothers than the pheasant parents, while the latter are left to 
sit on dummy” eggs. The effect of 
this is that, if through outside accident, 
or the parents’ own carelessness, disaster 
comes to these “‘dummy” eges, very 
little harm is done. If a prowling fox 
pounces on the sitting pheasant her life 
pays equal penalty, no doubt, whether 
the eggs she sits on are “‘dummy” or 
fertile ; but that is the limit of the loss. 
In the meanwhile the barndoor hen 
goes on sitting on the eggs until the 
birds begin to chip the shell. They 
are then carefully carried in a basket 
lined with flannel or in a_ keeper’s 
pocket, to which he pays particular 
attention, back to the nest of the sitting 
pheasant, where they are put in place 
of the ‘dummy ” eggs, and the original 
mother, or at least a mother of the same 
species as the original, completes the 
hatching: out process in ordinary course. 

We have seen it argued, in a 
book which has had a certain small 
vogue of late, that practically no ser- 
vice was rendered to the stock by thus 
removing the eggs, while birds were 
sitting, from all danger of foxes, because 
of the supposed abnormal absence of 
scent in sitting birds. It has always 
been the humble opinion of the present 
writer, shared and supported by many 
who have the best opportunities of Copyright. 
forming an opinion which is of value, 
that far too much emphasis has been laid on this supposed 
absence of scent, that the scentlessness is very relative, and 
depends chiefly on the fact that the bird is so quiet. Pheasants 
are very variable and uncertain in their times of leaving 
the nest, and it seems to depend on the weather, or else on 
some cause which we do not understand, whether they come off 
comparatively frequently, or only about once in the twenty-four 
hours. Inany case they are, for the greater part of the time, sitting 
quite still, and it is long odds against a fox or dog, or any animal 
which hunts by scent, and is large enough to injure a pheasant, 
passing by while the trail is still fresh of the bird coming back to 
the nest. Unless it happens to pass while that trail is new it is 
not very likely that it would scent out the quiescent bird itself, 
which will be sitting with all its feathers closed about it. Perhaps 
this very simple explanation of the comparative immunity of 
the sitting bird is nearer the truth than the more elaborate 
suppositions. 

But though the sitting pheasant is thus protected from the 
fox by its natural habits, the protection which they give is by no 
means fully adequate. We know quite well that foxes will very 
often take both pheasants and partridges as they sit on the nest, 
and any methods are valuable which help to protect the brood of 
the one bird or the other from the fox and from other vermin. 
It is a protection which is afforded in no. little measure by the 
plan of taking the eggs up, and so reducing to a very short space 
of time any danger from the foxes. 

The creature which seems to be the most clever of all in 
scenting out the nests of birds which lay on the ground is the 
hedgehog, and a very curious fact, vouched for by many of the 
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best observers, is that he has the almost unvarying habit of 
leaving the eggs in the nest until they are just on the point of 
hatching. Then he never fails to take the eggs, driving the old 
bird off and eating the eggs in the nest itself; but until they 
have reached this advanced stage he does not seem to care about 
them, and how he recognises when they have matured sufficiently 
to please him it is not easy to say. But the certainty with 
which he takes the eggs, if his existence within the neighbour- 
hood of the nests is tolerated, shows how stringent is the painful 
necessity that he should be destroyed. 


THE Bic Test PIKE. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to us with regard to the big pike which we 
reported as having been shot with a rifle by Mr. F. Ramsden. He writes 
with especial reference to a doubt which we allowed ourselves to express, 
whether this, being so large a weight for the river, did not owe a pound or 
so to ‘‘ fisherman’s weight.” Our correspondent says that he has the weight 
from Mr. Ramsden himself as 183]b., so that report, for once, was virtually 
correct. He adds that the fish truly was, as we remarked, a monster for 
the Test. 
THE COMMUNICATION OF GROUSE DISEASE. 

In course of Dr. Klein’s valuable and necessary, but, at the same time, 
rather unpleasant, investigations and experiments in connec ion with the 
grouse disease, he proved very conclusively that it is communicable to other 
animals besides grouse, and also that the means of communication are 
limited. Thus, it seemed impossible to communicate it by food in which 
cultures of the bacilli had been mixed; but, on the other hand, he 
communicated it readily, by inoculation of the virus into the blood, to 
sparrows and yellow-hammers, and even to mice and guinea-pigs. With all 
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these, fatal results followed the inoculation. Rabbits similarly inoculated 
showed only a local tumour, and on pigeons and fowls, curiou-ly enough, 
the inoculation had no effect whatever. He also proved clearly, by 
confining infected yellow-hammers in close proximity with healthy birds, that 
the disease can be conveyed, between birds of that species, at all events, 
and, it is fair to conclude, between grouse also, by respiration, fer all the 
healthy birds placed in this proximity with the infection sickene! and died 
about the third day. The susceptibility of the birds to inoculation of the 
disease has a particular interest in connection with the view which some 
hold that it may be carried from one bird to another largely by the agency 
of midges, as the malarial fever is carried by the mosquitos. It is to be 
remembered, however, that grouse have other parasites besides the flying 
kinds, and in view of the singular, but undoubted, fact that a burn or 
streaalet is often found to mark the boundary between a diseased and a 
healthy stock of grouse, it is interesting to speculate whether these unwinged 
parasites may or may not have something to do with communicating the 
bacilli. We know that in the opinion of some very competent people the 
fleas of rats and of bats are considered to be chief agents in communicating 
the bubonic plague. All this, at the very least, opens an interesting line of 
specuiation, 


GUNNERY. 

~AKING nitro-powder as the popular latter-day propellant 

for shot-guns in all ordinary forms of shooting in 

the field, the size of the shot and the proper amount 
of charge of powder and shot are questions worth con- 
sidering in some detail. Here, again, the advice of the 
gunmaker in general, and of the maker of the particular gun 
that is being used, is well worth listening to and following, 
special regard being had to the time of year and the kind ot 
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game to be shot. It is, however, a curious but undoubted fact 
that, if any ordinary sportsman consults his shooting friends and 
acquaintances, he will generally find a fairly wide diversity of 
opinion existing among them on these questions. Taking first 
the size of shot, some men start in August with No. 6 shot, or 
possibly No. 5-6, and shoot with the same size right through the 
season up to February 1st. These are probably men who shoot 
in a partridge and pheasant country after September, and they 
usually slightly increase the charge of powder, though not of 
shot (if they are wise), as the season advances. Again, some 
men begin with No.7 shot, and shoot with it through the season, 
though probably these are a small minority, the theory here 
being that the larger number of pellets in a charge of No. 7 more 
than counterbalances any possible deficiency of killing power of 
the smaller-sized shot for all ordinary purposes, ‘The general run 
of shooting men, however, so far as our experience goes, begin 
with 10z., or 140z., of No. 6, and then change about October or 
November—the date depending possibly on the kind of game 
pursued—to No. 5, or, in some cases, No. 5-6, and later on even 
to No. 4 for pheasants and grouse. 

If we are to generalise on the subject of size of shot, 
two main propositions may be laid down. First, that the 
idiosyncrasies of 
each particular gun 
must be borne in 
mind ; and second, 
that for all 
ordinary shooting 
ranges the ques- 
tion of heavy 
charges and large 
pellets need not be 
too seriously con- 
sidered. The 
ordinary gun- 
maker’s charge, 
with No. 6 size of 
shot, should enable 
the man_ behind 
the gun to kill 
his game in a per- 
fectly satisfactory 
mannerall through 
the season up to 
25yds., or even 
30yds. Some guus 
(the weapon, not 
the man) may 
shoot better with 
No. 7, some with 
No. 6, and some 
with No. 5-6,  Copyrignt 
and on this point 
the advice of the man who made and tested the gun should 
be conclusive. This is a mystery of the gunmaker’s craft 
about which we should be sorry to lay down the law. 
Why some guns should shoot better at ordinary ranges 
with one size of shot than with another, may appear to the 
ordinary individual as one of those things ‘‘no fellah can 
understand.” But it is a fact all the same, if experts on the 
subject are to be believed. This question, then, being decided 
for us in each particular case by the proper professional 
authority, we now turn to the case of the first-class performer, 
who desires to do himself and his gun the greatest possible 
justice in all circumstances, and at wide and high  strong- 
Hying birds. Here is a case where it is very necessary to be 
particular, not only about the gun, but also about the cartridges. 
There is all the difference in the world, as we have already 
remarked, between killing grouse in August and in November, 
or pheasants in October and in january, and in killing them 
clean at 4oyds. instead of at 25yds. The ordinary standard 
charge for a 12-bore gun in the days of black powder was 3dr. of 
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SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES IN LAYING OUT 
LINKS. 

ROBABLY no other business of really first-class impor- 
tance has gone on as long as the laying out of golf 
greens without some recognition of certain first 
principles on which it is to be conducted.. It has all 
been worked in a very haphazard manner, and the 

result is that certain very obvious errors have been committed. 
The worst feature of the case is that in the absence of any 
recognition of first principles these errors go quite unsuspected, 
and are hardly realised. I do not speak now of anything quite 
so glaring as the bunker running right across the course at a long 
hole, with the consequence that when the wind is behind and the 
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powder and 1}0z. of No. 6 shot. The equivalent in nitro- 
powder, say E.C., for example, is 33gr. to 35gr. It is well to begin 
the season with 32gr., and to increase later to 35gr., reducing, at 
the same time, rather than increasing, the charge of shot. An 
ounce of shot will often kill cleaner and better at 35yds. to goyds. 
than 140z., because the smaller charge, of less weight, will be 
driven harder and faster by the same charge of powder. As to 
the size of shot, still having in view our first-class performer 
shooting at wide or high birds, there can be no doubt that a 
slight increase in the size of shot must—theoretically—be an 
advantage. The increased momentum of the larger shot means 
increased killing power, provided, of course, the “ pattern”’ at 
goyds. remains good. ‘This is the gunmaker’s business to 
achieve. Here, of course, is where the practical problem comes 
in. The larger the size of shot, the smaller must be the number 
of pellets in the same cartridge space, and the greater the 
intervals or spaces in the pattern of their flight. Take the case 
of an approaching grouse or partridge, or a high rocketing 
pheasant at goyds. It is conceivable that a charge of No. 4 
shot might spread round the head, neck, and breast of the 
bird, particularly if the gunner were—an unusual fault—slightly 
too forward in his aim and swing: this in the case of the rocketer. 
The result would, 
in effect, be a clean 
miss, or, worse 
still, a scratched 
or wounded bird. 
Another _ similar 
shot, fired with 
exactly equal 
accuracy and skill, 
might result in a 
clean kill, simply 
because one or two 
pellets struck the 
bird fairly in the 
head or neck, 
instead of grazing; 
and this might— 
in the hypothesis 
we are discussing 
—be due to pure 
chance and not to 
increased accuracy 
of shooting, and 
therefore unsatis- 
factory to the 
practical  sports- 
man. 

A common 
event is the shot 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” at a casual snipe 

when the sports- 
man is out after othtr game. It is perfectly clear from the 
pattern of any ordinary gun on a target at 30yds. to goyds. that 
a snipe, particularly if flying away from the shooter, can easily 
escape between the intervals or spaces of an ordinary charge of 
No. 5 shot at such distances; or, possibly, No. 6, however 
well directed. It is conceivable the snipe might escape at even 
25yds., though within the circle of the shot; hence, No. 7 or 
No. 8 shot are advisable for snipe, their pattern being much 
closer, while the smaller bird is easily killed by the lighter 
shot. 

The above general remarks on the conditions involved are, 
perhaps, sufficient for our present purpose as to charges of powder 
and shot. The intelligent sportsman with some general knowledge 
of shot-ballistics will always, with a little forethought, be able to 
suit the cartridge to the gun, to the sport, and to the occasion for 
himself. His gunmaker’s advice will also be most useful, as 
well as his own personal observance of the practical effects in the 
field of varying charges of powder, and of different charges and 
sizes of shot in different circumstances. 


GREEN. 


eround is keen this bunker, which is meant asa hazard for the 
second shot, is driven into from the tee, and when the wind 
is against and the ground dead is impossible for a carry even 
with the second shot. This is an error which really is recognised 
now, so it need not be dwelt on; but it leads to the formulating 
of one of the first principles, namely, that a bunker should never 
stretch straight across the course, except at a hole which can be 
reached, in all reasonable states and strengths of the wind, from 
the tee. Otherwise, it will be either too near the tee to be 
interesting, unless the wind is against, or else, if it be in a proper 
position for the tee shot ina calm, then it will not be possible 
for a “‘carry” when the wind is against. The answer often 
made to this contention is that these troubles could be obviated 
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by bringing the tee forward when the wind is against, and 
putting it back when the wind is behind. This would be a very 
good answer if the wind always remained in the same direction, 
and of the same force, for twenty-four hours, or even for twelve ; 
but in the present variable condition of our climate it is such a 
very bad answer that it is no answer at all. If it 
were otherwise possible to change the tee with all the changes of 
the wind, it would still not be desirable to change it in the middle 
of a competition if the wind happened to alter in force or direction 
about midday. 

A question which will be asked next is what the ideal mode 
and disposition of bunkers through the green (as distinguished, 
for the moment, from those which guard putting greens) may be. 
The easiest answer to this is, that variety is always pleasing, and 
that we do not wish always to have the same kind of shot to 
play ; but that is a little too general, and lacks detail. The best 
mode of placing these bunkers through the green is en 4chelon, in the 
form of steps. Conveniently the steps may be either two or three. 
Discussing them, for a moment, as two, we will presume that 
at hole number one you have placed a bunker running out 
rather more than half across the fairway of the course 
from the right-hand side. If you have this bunker about 
130yds. or r4oyds. from the tee, you may then have another 
reaching out similarly, rather more than halfway across the fair- 
way, from the left-hand side, about 17o0yds. or 18o0yds. from the 
tee. The merit of this arrangement is that no matter what is 
the direction or the strength of the wind you are always giving 
an interesting shot, and always a possible shot from the tee. In 
a calm your fine driver will go to carry the right-hand bunker. 
If the wind be strong ahead he will go to the left, short of the 
left-hand bunker, and if it be strong behind he may sail, rejoicing, 
over both. By way of variety, at another hole which lends 
itself to a similar disposition of the hazards, the nearer of the 
two bunkers en échelon may be placed on the left hand of the 
course and the farther on the right. Another adaptation of 
the same principle may be arranged with three bunkers either 
in simple échelon, with the nearest of the three on the right 
hand and the farthest on the left, or vice vervsa; or, again, 
two may be level with each other, one on each side of the 
course, either at 130yds. or 14oyds. or at 170yds. or r1Soyds. 
from the tee, and accordingly as they are at the one or the other 
distance the middle bunker should be placed farther away, or 
nearer. The idea is that the middle bunker should be carried 
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from the tee on a calm day, if it be placed nearest of the three to 
the tee, or if it be placed farthest from the tee that either of the 
side bunkers may be carried. In every disposition of this 
échelon principle, the idea is to give a man some definite place to 
play for, some definite task to accomplish, and some interesting 
stroke to play, no matter what the strength or the direction of 
the wind may be; and this result is attained by bunkers cleverly 
arranged en échelon, without any shifting of the tee. The instances 
which I have named, and especially the relative positions of the 
farther and nearer lines of bunker, are only roughly approximate. 
On courses where the ball generally runs very fast and far, the 
distance between the bunkers must obviously be more than on a 
course whichisnormally heavyanddead. Twoof the first principles, 
then, have been indicated in this article—the one negative, that a 
bunker never should stretch straight across the course at any 
hole which cannot always be reached from the tee; and the 
second positive, that the arrangement of bunkers en échelon is to 
be recognised as very interesting and useful. In another article 
I hope to point out one or two other principles in laying out 
courses, which are often overlooked. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY FINAL, 
THE wave of Liberalism which has swept the country does not even spare the 
Parliamentary Golf Tournament. Mr. Frank Newnes in his first venture as 
a Parliamentarian golfer has won that tournament, starting with a penalty 
handicap of two strokes. Mr. Newnes is of ripe experience, however, as a 
golfer, whatever he may be as a Parliamentarian. It is some few years ago 
now that he was in the Cambridge golf team, and he has made a good show 
in the amateur championship since. Possibly the Parliamentary hindicappers, 
who, it is to be admitted, usually manage their business extremely well, 
hardly did Mr. Newnes the justice which the quality of his golf desc rves in 
imposing on him a penalty of two strokes only. At all events, he is 
not likely to escape so easily again, especially as he seems to have 
won all his matches with a good deal to spare. It is true 
that Mr. Badeley, who was with him in the final tie and was winner of this 
tournament in Igo1, led him by two strokes at the turn of the first round, 
but Mr. Newnes soon had him even again, and took the lead; and, once 
having taken it, never seems to have had trouble in keeping it. It so 
happened that Mr. Newnes did not meet any of the strongest players. They 
were knocked out under the burden of the handicap, and Mr. Newnes was 
always playing men to whom he had to give a considerable number, and 
sometimes a vast number, of strokes. Still, that in no way detracts from 
the merit of his victory. These are the matches which are often the most 
difficult of all to win, with very little glory to the giver of the odds if he be 
the victor, and much ignominy if he be defeated. Moreover, it is most 
disconcerting to have to play against a man who can do nothing to keep you 
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up, by the spirit of emulation, to your game. No doubt there is also 
another side to the picture—that it is hard for a weaker to play against one 
who is obviously and easily his master. It cuts both ways. 

MIRACLES AT SANDWICH. 

The competition for the St. George’s Vase at Sandwich would have been 
interesting enough, quite apart from the interest of its result, if only for the 
extraordinary performance, so long as it lasted, of Mr. S. H. Fry. It lasted 
for four holes only—the fifth and three following of his second round—which 
he did in 2, 2, 3, and 2 respectively. This, as the old caddie said, is ‘‘ No 
gowf at a’—it’s jest meeracles.” I had to quote this quite recently in regard 
to Taylor’s second half in one of his rounds at Muirfield, but these four holes 
of Mr. Fry’s are more miraculous still In a foursome, the late Mr. R. A. H. 
Mitchell and I once did three consecutive holes of the old North Berwick 
course in two each, but these Sandwich four done in nine strokes are much 
more wonderful. That good old course at North Berwick had all the merit 
of the best wit—brevity. HorAcE HUTCHINSON. 


THE LITTLE PUTT. 

“: ETTER a little putt and contentment therewith than 
the long gobble with the bitterness of the adversary,” 
says the golfing proverb. The wisdom herein con- 
tained may neither be true in its summing up of the 
whole philosophy of the putt, nor in accurately 

indicating the tender sympathy which the golfer should entertain 
for the feelings of his opponent. But the proverl seems to 
remind us all what a valuable asset the little putt is when spread 
over the varied chain of eighteen holes. Players like to be 
buoyed up with the heartening spectacle of a ball, played from 
the edge of the green, trickling along its less or more direct 
route with a kind of indecisive schoolboy gait, and then bolting 
down into the hole like a scared rabbit. ‘‘ The bitterness of the 
adversary” is of 
little account to 
the player in such 
an event as that. 
He is rather 
pleased’ than 
otherwise that 
the adversary 
should not only 
feel justly asto- 
nished at what 
he labours to 
convince every 
listener now and 
hereafter was 
‘“‘a beastly fluke,” 
but that he should 
show by his sub- 
sequent play that 
the incident has 
seriously affected 
his game during 
the remaining 
holes of the 
round. The 
owner of the 
“gobbled” putt, 
on the other hand, 
rides on the crest 
of the wave of 
a pardonable 
elation. It may 
mean the turning-point of the match for him. What most 
rejoices his heart is the fact that “the gobble’’ was so unex- 
pected, and the bitterness of the adversary at such a piece of 
unlooked-for luck is rather something to be secretly glad about 
than to mourn over. 

But the little putt is a far more important factor in the 
decision of any match than seven-eighths of players, judging by 
their familiar contempt of it, believe it to be. Were there not 
many cases at the recent amateur championship at Hoylake 
where matches that seemed to be perfectly secure by one of the 
players was incontinently lost through the failure to hole very 
short putts? There was Mr. Sidney Fry, who, when dormy two, 
is reported to have missed a very easy putt for a half and the 
match, again missing, a similar little putt at the home hole, and 
being eventually beaten on the nineteenth green. Mr. Edward 
Blackwell also needed far too many putts in his match against 
Mr. Orr, and is it not reported of the match between Mr. Weaver 
and Mr. Robert Andrew of Prestwick that the last-named lost 
his match through being asked to hole out a very easy putt, 
which he missed? Indeed, in all matches, whether amateur or 
professional, the little putt is the real touchstone of the player’s 
game and steadiness of nerve. If all the little putts were as 
consistently holed as the 2yds. and 3yds. putts, the game all round 
would be of a higher quality, and certainly each player would be 
vastly more contented. ' 

Now and again one comes across a player who seems to 
look upon it as a mortal offence that he should be expected to 
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hole out a putt of 1ft. or of aft. ‘* That’s a half, isn’t it ?”’ queries 
such a player, when the ball lies 2ft. from the hole. You ask 
him to hole out the ball, and add, deprecatingly, that golf is like 
usury—nothing is taken for granted. He misses the putt, and 
then you are made to realise with real dramatic force what ‘ the 
bitterness of the adversary” mentioned in the proverb means. 
But you have taught a negligent and too confident player a 
much-needed lesson in prudence. He has had his attention 
drawn to the fact that there are some golfers who in reality think 
more of the value of the little putt than of the tee shot, and 
accordingly that no one has the right to make the assumption 
that even the shortest and apparently easiest putts need never be 
holed. If he expects to win the majority of his matches, he 
must school himself to play every stroke as well as it can be 
played until the ball is at the bottom of the hole. No little putt 
should be taken as granted, and it is worse than foolish to show 
resentment at being asked to hole out. It is the game to hole 
out the ball, whether it lies a yard or a few inches from the hole, 
and no higher justification is needed by the punctilious player for 
the enforced holing out of little putts. And every golfer should 
be watchful of one little point. The stickler for the game in its 
unabridged purity may or may not act through policy in requesting 
all putts to be holed out; but, whether he does so or not, it is 
quite certain that the opponent plays into his hands when care- 
lessness causes him to miss the short putt, and thereafter to 
lapse during the remainder of the round into a turbulent temper. 


GOLF IN AMERICA, 
A CORRESPONDENT, who knows the state of golf in America well, writes : 
‘In the fall of 1902 golf was apparently on the wane in the States. Some 
of the best profes- 
sionals were return- 
ing to the old 
country, thinking 
that golf had seen 
its best days. Now 
the game is deci- 
dedly on the boom 
again. There are 
several’ reasons for 
this temporary 
decline, and one of 
the most potent was 
the fact that the 
game was mostly 
taken up at first 
by middle-aged 
men. Nothing could 
wean the American 
boy from baseball. 
After a time col- 
leges and _ schools 
took up golf, and 
when the younger 
school of golfers 
had become _ full- 
fledged their parents 
were so outclassed 
that the game 
lost interest for 
them to a_ great 
extent. Aided to 
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great craze for 
automobiles and launches as a strong counter-attraction. The Ameri- 
can, however, is back to golf again. There are many reasons why the 
game has come to stay. The American business man appreciates now 
more than ever the necessity for strenuous outdoor recreation to keep 
him in good health. At the same time, there are very few Americans who 
will give up their best days to playing any game, however wealthy they may 
be. Americans do not pride themselves on being men of leisure. Mr. 
Chandler Egan is typically American in this respect. His carzer as a 
golfer has been most brilliant, but we shall probably hear little of him in that 
line for many years, as he has taken up business w th the intention of devoting 
his best energies to it. Very early this spring it was an impossibility to 
procure any kind of professional. I would not, however, advise too many to 
go to the States, as the season is very short there. In December, January, 
February, and March there is practically no golf played, except Gown South, 
and there are not winter positions for more than one in every twenty profes- 
sionals. | Many professionals who have gone to America have wisely taken 
up other lines of work. There was a time when it seemed that the principal 
qualification to becume a professional was to be able to talk broad Scots. 
Those times are past, although many ‘‘ pawky chiels” are now very well off 
and own most valuable property. Some of the things which strike recent 
arrivals most are that, although hickory and persimmon, the woods of which 
golf clubs are principally made, only grow in America, heads and shafts in 
the rough cost American professionals rather more than twice the sum they 
had been accustomed to pay for them in Great Britain; also that the 
wholesale price of clubs in the States is as much as the retail price 
in Great Britain. The same grade of clubs that sell for 6s. 6d. each 
in Great Britain sell for 10s. 6d. in the States. The Professional 
Golfers’ Associations in America are by no means on a par with the British 


organisation.” A. J. ROBERTSON, 








